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THE SAMSKRITA RANGA 
| ANNUAL REPORT 
1959-1960 


The first Annual Report of The Samskrita Ranga which, as an 
organisation, was founded on 16th November 1958, was presented 
at the General Body meeting of the Ranga on 29th November, 
1959, when the Ranga celebrated its first anniversary and staged 
the one-act Sanskrit play Snusha Vijaya. We have great pleasure 
in presenting now this Second Report of the activities of the 
Ranga for the year ending with 15th November, 1960, on the 
occasion of the celebration of its second annual day. 


In our First Annual Report, pertaining to 1958-59, we had 
‘given an account of how the Ranga came to be founded by a 
group of Sanskrit enthusiasts under the direction of Dr. 
V. Raghavan. Since then the group has been expanding, as 
also its activities, and it is with a sense of pleasure and pride that 
we give below an account of our activities during the year 
under report. 


Malavikagnimitra Again 


The most notable activity of the Ranga during the year is the 
staging of dramas at Delhi, Madras and Ujjain. 


The Song and Drama Division of the Central! Ministry of 
[Information and Broadcasting invited the Ranga to present at 
their Summer Drama Festival in Delhi, Kalidasa’s Malavikagni- 
mitra. The drama was staged under their auspices at the Talkatora 
Gardens, New Delhi, on the 10th of May 1960. Dr. S. Radbakrish- 
nan, Vice-President of India, presided on the occasion and the 
audience included many Sanskrit scholars and those connected 
with theatre movement. The production received wide approba- 
tion by scholars and drama-critics for the care with which the 
classic had been studied and the settings, costume, music, dance 
etc, had been suitably designed. Dr. Radhakrishnan, referring 
to the Sanskrit dramas he had seen earlier in Bombay and in 
Delhi on that occasion, observed that there was a revival of 
Sanskrit dramaturgy in the country, and complimented the 
Ranga on their production and Dr. Raghavan on his attainmente 
and contributions in varied fields of cultural activity. 
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According to the requirements of the Ministry, Dr. Raghava 
presented also on the occasion a new short piece in Sanskr; 
written by him and designed to rouse public awareness in th, 
problems attending developmental activities in Free India 
The Sanskrit piece, which chose for its theme developmen 
of cultural fields, ended with a new composition depicting th 
history and spirit of Indian culture down the ages to the presen 
day, which was sung and rendered in abhinaya. 


The Malavikagnimitra was repeated under the auspices of the 
All India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, New Delhi, in their ow: 
theatre on the Old Mill Road, on the 11th May. The Hon’bk 
Sri Morarji Desai who presided at the second performance 
stressed the usefulness of Sanskrit drama to popularise Sanskrit. 


Vikramorvasiya 


The All India Kalidasa Festival, Ujjain, sponsored by the 
Madhya Pradesh Government, invited the Ranga again this year to 
present Kalidasa’s Vikramorcasiya. The Ranga staged the drama 
at Ujjain on the 3rd November, 1960. The drama was witnessed 
by avery large audience, and was again acclaimed as the best 
production of the Festival. Special sets had been prepared for 
the play and an effort was made to make as much use as possible 


of the dhruva-song lyrics of Act IV of the drama preserved in some 
recensions. 


A.I. R. Productions 


The Ranga continued during this year its regular activity of 
presentation of Sanskrit dramas and scenes therefrom over the 
All India Radio, Madras. On 30th January, 1960, the Ranga broad- 
cast the Comic Prelude to Act III in Harsha’s Nagananda. On 
27th June, 1960, the social comedy Snusha Vijaya of Sundararaja 
Kavi was presented as a full length Magazine Programme of 45 
minutes’ duration. On Ist Nevember, another Magazine 
Programme, prepared and produced by the President of the 
Ranga, was broadcast in connection with the Kalidasa Celeb- 
rations of the A.I.R. The whole programme was based upon 
Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa and comprised besides the editor’s Intro- 
duction on Kalidasa, a dramatic Presentation by the Ranga of the 
story of the abandonment of Sita, Sitaparityaga, and the narration 
by Lava and Kusa of the Ramayana as sung of by Kalidasa in 
cantos 10 to 14 of the Raghuvamsa. There was also a talk by the 
President of the Ranga on ‘Kalidasa asa Dramatist’ as part of 
the A.ILR.’s features for Kalidasa Celebrations. The text of this 
talk is reproduced in this Annual, 
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Besides the above, the following items were broadcast through 
the weekly Suprabhatam programmes ip which individual members 
of the Ranga participated: Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, Acts IlI and [V ; 
Sudraka’s Mricchakatika, Act VIII: Bhavabhuti’s Malatimadhava, 
Act V; Nati-Natau, a modern play by Sri G. Krishnamurti of 
Bezwada,Kalidasa’aVikramorvasiya, Act 1V, and the Svapna scene 
from the Svapaavasavadatta. 


Samskrita Ranga Asnual 


The first Samskrita Ranga Annual was released on 18th Decem- 
ber, 1959, by the veteran Marathi dramatist Sri Maina Warerkar, 
M. P., ata special function held in the S.I.E.T. Women’s 
College during the session of the All-India Writers’ Conference 
in Madras. Several outside scholars, Sri Srijiva Nyayatirtha, 
Principal, Sanskrit College, Bhatpara, W. Bengal, Sri Pingala 
Lakshmikantam and Sri Adya Rangacharya, in charge of 
Sanskrit Programmes, A.I.R., Vijayawada and Bangalore, spoke 
on the occasion. In the course of his speech, Sri Warerkar, made 
an appeal for the creation of an All-India body for the promotion 
of Sanskrit and Sanskrit drama and congratulated the Ranga 
on its production of the Malavikdgnimitra which he had always 
considered to be a perfect stageworthy play. Srijivareferred to the 
good work being done by the Ranga in the field of Sanskrit 
drama and his own contributions to the field, many of which had 
modern subjects as their theme. Sri Adya Rangacharya spoke on 
the scope on the modern stage for Sanskrit plays and referred 
to the effective rcle that the radio could play in the populari- 
sation of Sanskrit and Sanskrit plays. 


Srijiva also read two Sanskrit verses which he composed for 
the occasion : 
faey qeacaifeat gafea ato adtaiaa 
AeA: SATTIEMAMaTal gual qed TAA | 
rvarean Baad gsilatearsar 
aa “sesaty cased] are fat gararz i 


Cgenacy Tagraaiciaraaqagiana: wars | 
stasal aaai aofqarfsanagedr: 1 


On 21st December, 1959, the Ranga convened another special 
meeting, which was well attended, to meet the Sanskritists who 
had come to Madras from other parts of the country, Andhra, 
Mysore, Orissa and Bengal, to take part inthe Writers’ Confe. 
rence. Srijiva Nyayatirtha gave a reading at the meeting of a new 
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Sanskrit play which he had recently written. Sri Brahman 
Secretary, Orissa Sahitya Akademi, sang some new Sanskri 
verses composed by him. 


On 26th March 1960, Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja, Department o 
Sanskrit, Madras University, stead a paper on ‘ Kutiyattam 
Staging of Sanskrit Plays in the Traditional Kerala Theatre 
The meeting of the Ranga was held in the Vivekananda College 
Sri V. S. Venkataraghavachariar, Head of the Sanskrit Depart. 
ment, Vivekananda College, was inthe chair. The text of Dr 
Raja’s paper is given in this Annual. 


Committee Meetings 


The Executive Committee of the Ranga met twice during th 
year atthe K.S.R. Institute, on the lst April and 26th May 
i960, in connection with the staging of the Malavikagnimitra at tht 
Summer Drama Festival at Delhi at the invitation of the 
Government of [India and to make arrangements therefor. 


Office Bearers 


The following formed the Executive Committee of the Rang 
during the year: 


President : Dr. V. Raghavan. 


Vice-Presidents: Prof. A. Shanmukba Mudaliar 
Srimati Sita Chari 


Trustees : Sri T. S: Rangarajan 
Sri M. M. Gurunath 
Secretaries : Sri T. K. Venkateswaran 


» C.S. Sundaram 
Kum. S. S. Janaki 


Treasurer : Sri K. V. Sarma 


Members : Prof. P. Tirujnanasambandham, Mrs. Kame. 
lam Unni, Miss Ammini Amma, Sri V $ 
Venkataraghavachariar, Sri U. Venkata 
krishna Rao, Sri R. Ramakrishna Tye: 
Dr. V, Varadachari, Sri C. R. Swaminz- 
than, Kalasagaram Sri Rajagopal 
SriH. Vaidyanathan, Sangitabhushanar 
SriS. Ramanathan, Kumari V. Ranga 
nayaki, Pandit S. Rajagopala Sarma 
Srimati V.C Santa, SriK. R. Srinivasan 
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The Ranga continued to be affiliated to the Madras Natya 
Sangh (Theatre Centre, India, affiliated to the UNESCO). 


Members 


There are on the folls of the Ranga 124 Members. We are glad 
to announce that the following contributed Rs. 100 and above 
and became Donors: the President of the Ranga, Dr. Raghavan ; 
Sri T. V. Visvanatha Iyer, Advocate, Madras, and Sri T. K. 
Venkateswaran, one of our Secretaries now in America. 
Srimati Rajammal Ramaswami Iyer and Sri K. V. Subrahmanya 
Sastri became Life Members by contributing of Rs. 50/- each. 
Other donations received include the following: T. S. Ranga- 
rajan, Rs. 25; D. C,Sarasvati, Rs, 25, R. Natarajan Rs. 10, 
S.S. Janaki, Rs. 5. 


Income and Expenditure 


During the year an amount of Rs. 615-93 was realised by way 
of subscriptions. This includes two Donorship and three Life 
Membership subscriptions. Remuneration received by the Ranga 
for A. I. R. recordings and broadcasts amounted to Rs, 315/-. 
Rs, 150/- was received from the Bharatiya Natya Sangh, Delhi, 
as honorarium for the preparation of a Bibliography of Modern 
Sanskrit Plays. For the staging of the Malavikagnimitra at Delhi, 
the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting paid the Ranga an 
amount of Rs. 3640-64, and an amount of Rs. 350/- was received 
from the All India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, Delhi, for 
repeating this drama under their auspices; an amount of 
Rs. 149-20 was refunded by the Railway for the unused tickets 
to Delhi returned to them. The expenses for this production 
amounted to Rs. 4182-38; the excess of Rs. 42-54 was 
spent by the Ranga from its funds. For the production of Vikra- 
morvastya at the Kalidasa Festival at Ujjain, the M. P. Kala 
Parishad, Gwalior, paid the Ranga Rs. 4125/-; the Ranga has 
incurred an extra expenditure of Rs. 150/- for this production, 
but this amount as also some more items of expenditure are to be 
recovered from the M. P. Kala Parishad. Under Printing an 
expenditure of Rs. 451-70 was incurred; this includes the 
printing charges for the First issue of the Samskrita Ranga Annual. 
Other details of income and expenditure may be seen in the 
Audited Statement of Accounts for the year under report. 


Acknowledgments 


The thanks of the Samskrita Ranga are due to the following 
for their help in diverse ways in the promotion of the activities of 
the Ranga: The Ministry of Information and Broadcasting ; 
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the All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, Delhi; The All India 
Radio; the Madras Natya Sangh ; the Music Academy, Madras; 
the Kalidas Samaroh Samiti, Ujjain, and the Madhya Pradesh 
Kala Parishad, Gwalior; the Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute; the Vivekananda College; the Y. M.I. A., Mylapore ; 
the staff and students of the City Colleges; the guardians and 
parents of the actors and actresses of the Ranga; and the Press 
and public of Madras. 
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KUTIYATTAM * 


THE STAGING OF SANSKRIT PLAYS IN THE TRADITIONAL 
KERALA THEATRE 
By 
Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja 


ma dasqearargt aga: Tiraal- 
Peas atagzarygea trad | 
ge mrehrnfrafra THA sofas: 


equigd azafa ae: asf afaq sa-aq 1 
(Rasasadana Bhana by Godavarma) 


It was with the so-called discovery of the Bhasa plays and 
the controversy that followed it that Oriental scholars outside 
Kerala began to hear about the existence of a continuous stage 
tradition in Kerala, extending for more than tencenturies. It 
was pointed out by Kerala scholars like Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti 
that many of the so-called newly discovered Bhasa plays, as well as 
several well-known classical Sanskrit plays, were already being 
staged as a temple art by hereditary communities of Cakyars and 
Nambyars, and that several manuscripts of these plays and 
detailed stage directions for their production were also available 
with many of these professional actors in Kerala. Some of the 
details regarding the staging of Sanskrit plays by the Cakyars, 
known as Kitts and Kitiydtiam in Kerala. have been dealt with 
by scholars like Prof. Rama Pisharoti.? Further study in the 
field has unearthed many more details,* and a general survey of 
the history and the present position of the staging of the Sanskrit 
plays in Kerala and its connection with the ancient system of 
staging Sanskrit plays throughout India seems necessary now. 
A detailed study of the manuscript material now available would 
shed much interesting light on the different aspects of the Sanskrit 
stage in Kerala. Intensive studies, both descriptive and historical 
of Kutta and Kitiydttam would be of great value to the study of 
the Sanskrit stage in India. The intimate connection between the 
modern popular Kathakali and the Kasiyattam has also to be 
brought out by an intensive comparative study of both.‘ The 
present paper is intended only to give a general survey of the 
field, and to show the scope for further study. 


According to the Kerala traditions it was King Kulas’ekhara 
Varman, author of the two dramas Subhadradhanahijaya and the 
Tapatisamvaraya, who was responsible for reforming the Sanskrit 

* Paper read under the auspivos of the Sa nskrita Ranga ‘on 26-3 1096, 
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stage in Kerala. It is said that in this work he was ably helped 
by a Brahmin scholar, popularly known as Tolan. The innova- 
tions attributed to Tolan and the king are mainly *: (a) the 
introduction of the local language by the Vidusaka to explain 
the Sanskrit and Prakrit passages, (b) the addition of the 
humorous element by introducing extraneous matter such as the 
parody on the four Purusarthas, (c) the confining of the staging 
of Sanskrit plays as a temple-art to be performed exclusively by 
the Cikyar and the Nambyar community, and (d) pointing out 
in detail the procedure for acting many of the popular plays of 
the time. This tradition finds some support in the introductory 
passage of the Vyargyavyakhya commentary on the Sudhadri. 
dhananjaya by a Brahmin scholar of Paramesvaramangalam. 
He says that the king sent for him, and with great affection and 
respect showed him the two dramas composed by the king him- 
self; the king told him that if the scholar critic approved of his 
dramas, he would get them staged by actors. The king himself 
explained to the Brahmin in detail the method of acting each 
role, pointing out the suggested ideas in the text to be brought 
out by the actor. The commentator says that it was on the basis 
of this explanation that he wrote the commentary. It is quite 
possible that this Brahmin is the same as Tolan whom tradition 
considers as the king’s adviser in reforming the Sanskrit stage in 
Kerala. The date of King Kulasekharavarman is about 
900 A.D.*; and all the available stage manuals of the Sanskrit 
plays in Kerala are generally attributed to Tolan; but it is 
obvious that minor changes and innovations have been taking 
place throughout the course of the development of the stage in 
Kerala. 


It is true that at present in the whole of India it is only in 
Kerala that the traditional form of performing Sanskrit plays 
still survives; but a study of the Nda/syasastra and the ancient 
Sanskrit plays, and the references from literary and historical 
sources shows clearly that many of the plays were enacted in the 
different parts of the country as dance-drama, and that the 
KiitiyGttam in Kerala is only a local variation and adaptation of 
the ancient all-India tradition of staging plays. Huen-tsiang 
says," while describing the Buddhist monasteries in Mathura, 
that professional actors were brought to the monasteries and 
the stories about the conversion of S‘ériputra, Maudgalyayana 
and others were enacted; that is evidently a reference to the 
staging of the Sdriputraprakarana of As'vaghosa. Itsing refers to 
the staging of the Nagdnanda of King Harsa.'’® There is a 
detailed description of the staging of the first Act of Harsa’s 
Ratnavali in the Kuttanimata of the ninth century Kashmirian poet 
Damodaragupta;'' the close similarity of the details given there 
and the procedure now adopted in the Kiitiyastam in Kerala "’ 
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shows that the Kerala tradition of staging Sanskrit plays 
follows, on the whole, the procedure adopted’ in _ other 
parts of India in ancient times. It is quite possible that along 
with the patronage for Sanskrit literature and culture given by 
the Pallava kings in the sixth and seventh centuries in South India, 
the staging of Sanskrit plays also received great support. We 
know that King Mahendravikrama of the Pallava dynasty wrote 
the Mattavilasa Prahasana;'’ the Bhagavadajjukiya,'‘ another 
popular Prahasana, also seems to have come from the same place 
and the same period. The two plays, agdnanda and Ratndvali 
of King Harsa, were also popular with the actors and the people. 
The staging of some of the ‘ Bhasa’ plays might have also started 
inthe Pallava court. the reference to King Rajasimha in the 
Bhisa plays'* might be to the great Pallava king of that name, 
though we cannot be certain. This Sanskrit influence must have 
spread to Kerala from the Pallava capital; we have clear 
evidence on the close contact between Kajfici and Kerala during 
that period. The great Dandin had a scholar friend in Kerala 
named Matrdatta, as is stated in the Avantisundarikathi.’* The 
Kerala tradition does not say that King Kulasekharavarman 
founded the Sanskrit stage, it only says that he revived it and 
reformed it.'° Works like the Kuttanimata must have influenced 
the Kerala stage considerably. The implications of the state- 
ment in the prologue of the Ascaryaciidamani about the absence of 
good dramas in the south '* must be studied in this all-India back- 
ground, It is fairly certain that S'aktibhadra was slightly earlier 
than the dramatist Kulasekharavarman. 


In the Tamil classic Cilappatikaram there is a reference to the 
Kotticceta dance performed by Parayur Kuttaccaikkaiyan;'* but 
this was a sort of pure dance representing the forceful Tandava 
dance of Siva and the graceful Lalita dance of Parvati, and has 
nothing to do with the staging of Sanskrit plays. Kita is a 
Dravidian term meaning ‘dance’ or ‘drama’, and Céakkaiyan 
means a dancer or actor.*° 


Reference to Ariyamkiittu as distinct from Tamilkkiatiu is found 
ia Tamil literature. But we do not have clear ideas about the 
exact nature of some of the types of these described in the Tamil 
works and commentaries. It is, however, certain that some sort 
of staging of Sanskrit plays was in existence in South India.°' 
Cikkaiyars and Nafigaiyars are also mentioned in ancient Tamil 
literature and inscriptions. Kerala tradition says that till the 
nineteenth century, Kutta of the Kerala type was performed in 
Tiruchendur temple in Tamilnad.” 


In Kerala besides the tradition handed down from genera. 
"on to generation regarding the staging of Sanskrit plays, there 
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are actual texts dealing with the various aspects of the stage- 
craft. The most important among them are the Kramadipikas 
and the Afraprakaras** ; the former, written cither in Sanskrit or in 
Malayalam or in both, explain the procedure to be adopted in 
the staging of plays and deal with the songs, dances, the Ragas 
and the various stage directions. Some texts give the name as 
Kriyakrama. The latter indicate the way of acting the meanings 
of the verses, etc. in detail, in the form of a continuous moving 
story to enable the actor to represent it by gestures and move- 
ments. This is mostly written in simple Malayalam and is not 
to be spoken on the stage, but is only intended for the actors. 
Besides these, there are texts in Malayalam to be spoken by the 
Vidusaka, explaining the meanings of the Sanskrit texts spoken 
by the hero and extraneous matter added for producing humour, 
as well as the Malayalam parody of the verses spoken by the hero. 
Then there is Nambyarute Tamil*‘ in long sentences summarizing 
the story of the scene to be enacted; this was to be recited by the 
Nambyar at the beginning of the play; hence the name. The 
Sanskrit work called Narankusa criticising the Kittyattam for 
taking liberties with the texts and for adding extraneous matter 
is also useful] in understanding the various elements of the stage 
practice in Kerala. 


There are two types of Kutta in Kerala; the Prabandham 
Kitts, popularly known as Kilts, is concerned with the exposition 
of Puranic stories by the actor in the role of the Vidusaka. The 
other is the actual staging of Sanskrit plays called Kittyatram. 
Nannyar Kutta is not a distinct type; it is mono-acting by a 
Nahyar representing, through gestures alone, the story of Krsna, 
and is part of the Nirvahaya of the Ceti in the Pravesaka scene of 
Subhadradhananjaya, Act I. 


Plays Staged 


The Sanskrit dramas used on the traditional Kerala stage 
are the following °°: 


(1) Subhadradhanatijaya, (2) Tapatisamvarana, (3) Ascaryacuda- 
mani, (4) Nadgdnanda, (5) Pratijnayaugandharayana, (6) Svapnavasa- 
vadatta, (7) Pratimanataka, (8) Abhisekanataka, (9) Mattavildsa, 
(10) Bhagavadajjukiya, (11) Diétaghatotkaca, (12) Kalyanasau- 
gandhtka, (13) Balacarita. 


Only single acts from these were selected at a time, and each 
act was known by a separate name”, such as Mantriinka (Pratt- 
jrayaugandharayana Act III), Anguliyanka (Ascaryacidamani) and 
Svapnanka (Svapnavdsavadatta, Act IV). According to some tradi- 
tions the Sakuntala and the Mahdndtaka were also staged by the 
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Cakyars, Ideas from Kalidasa are frequently inserted in appro- 

riate places in the stage-manuals. The Pratima, Ciudamayt and 
Abhiseka together covered the whole of the Ramadyaya story and 
contain twenty acts, There are manuals called Kramadipikds des- 
cribing the staging of these. The Balacariia is usually selected for 
the debut or Aravinettam of the Cakyar boys. Mattavilasa is staged in 
certain temples as a religiousceremony. The Kalyanasaugandhika 
is by one Nilakantha, who is believed to have been a member of 
the Cakyar community. 


Actors 


The art of staging the Sanskrit plays in Kerala has been 
handed down from generation to generation as an exclusive here- 
ditary profession by the Cakyars and the Nambyars. The real 
actors are the Cakyars, and the womenofthe Nambyar community 
called Nanyars. The Nambyar plays onthe big drum called Mizhioa 
with his bare hands; hence he is called ‘ Panivada’; it may be 
noted thatthe famous 19th century poet of Kerala, Ramapani- 
vida, was a member of this community*’. The Nambydar 
alsonarrates in the local Malayalam language the introductory 
stories; texts used for such explanations, called Mardangtka 
Tamil are referred to in the fifteenth century work Lilatilaka, 
as belonging to the pure language different from the Maytpravala. 
The Nanyar’s duty is not only to play the role of the female 
characters in the play wherever required, but also to sing songs 
and to use the cymbals to keep the Tala. 


According to traditions there were 18 Cakyar families ; 
but now there are only six. They are: 1. Amma- 
nour, 2. Kitannur, 3. Kaippa (Painkulam), 4. Maniyur, 
5. Kuttaficeri, and 6, Potiyil. Ammannir family was formerly 
near Pattambi, but now it is at Irinjilakkuda. Parames’vara 
Cakyar, wellknown as Caccu Cakyar, of this family (born in 
1880 A.D.) is one of the most famous actors now living, and is 
being given a pension of Rs, 40/- by the Kerala Sangita Nataka 
Akademi. Among other well known actors at present are 
Madhava Cakyar of thesame family, Rima Cakyar of Painkulam, 
and Madhava Cikyar of Potiyil family. There are many popular 
anecdotes about the sense of humour and the presence of mind 
as well as the power of acting of the Cakyars in ancient times’*, 


There have been several scholars among the Cakyars. 


Dimodara of Minhanam who lived in the fourteenth century A.D, 
wrote a Sanskrit Mahakavya called Sivavildsa®’ and a Malayalam 
Campii work called Unntydticaritam’’, The Campu contains a very 
interesting description of D&modara Cakyar himself. Ravi 
Cakyar of Kuttaiiceri*! family was a friend of Melpputtiir N&ra- 
yana Bhatta ; he is the author of a poem Canakyakathisara which 
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is based on a prose version of the story of Canakya. Melpputtir 
is said to have composed many of the Prabandhas as texts for 
the Cakyar in the exposition of Puranic stories, In the Niranu- 
nasika, Nirayana Bhatta says that it was composed at the request 
of Ravinartaka®®. Tradition says that Nilakantha, author of the 
Kalydnasaugandhika, was a member of the Cakyar community. 


The role of the heroine for Kutiyattam is taken by Nanyirs, 
the women of the Nambyar community. The women of the 
Cakyair community are called ‘Illottamma’; they have nothing 
to do with the stage**. There are several references in literature 
about the Nanydrs as great dance experts. They seem to have 
been associated with some of the temples also. In the 14th cen- 
tury Malayalam poem Unnunilisandesa there is a reference toa 
Nanhyar in the role of Tapati, the heroine of the Tapati- 
samvarana :** 


Kaytomallo taliyil iruvamkittu nam annortkkal 
tatvam ketral ori tapatiyar nannayar enne nokki | 
Anyasangal kim api kalusa prakrtamkoyntavadil 
pinnekkantilayaya vivasam virilu maytinra ninne || 


In some of the verses used by the Vidiisaka which deal with prosti- 
tutes there are references to Cikyar and Kitts. Reference to the 
poor decrepit Cakyar and his associates is found in one of the 
Purusartha verses recited by the Vidusaka*’: 


Nonnannam pazhamala mantoli marappiilennite bhiisayam 
maniniaccinnt ciratta caya politol talam kutakkilmuri | 
Ellam kettiyetukkuma@ mutunaian tan nambiydr nannayar 
Ityetais saha dinavrttir tha ponnayati sailisakah || 


Place 


The Sanskrit plays were staged by the Cakyars only in the 
vicinity of temples. It was developed exclusively as a temple 
art. It may be noted that the prologues of many of the Classica] 
Sanskrit dramas say explicitely that the plays were to be pro- 
duced to gathering of people during festivals in temples; but the 
plays were not exclusively confined to the temples, In Kerala it 
is kept strictly as a temple art evento this day. The Unnunili- 
sandesa refers to the staging of the Tapatisamvaraya at the Tali 
temple; the Malayalam Kokasandesa refers to the Kilta in the 
Mandapa of the temple Trprayar*’. Some of the big temple like 
those at Trichur, Perumanam and Irinjilakkuda have theatres, 
called ‘Kuttampalam’ inside. It is the oblong Vikrsta type of 
medium size theatre that is found in Kerala temples, Where 
there is no Kuttampalam, the staging may take place in the big 
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halls of the temple, like the ‘ Valiyampalam ; (hall on either side 
in front of the sanctum sanctorum). It is only in the Trprayar 
temple that the Nanydr performs her Kitts in the Mandapa in 
front of the sanctum sanctorum. There are places called ‘ Kittu- 
parambo ’ in different parts of Kerala; according to some people, 
these are places where Sanskrit plays were once enacted. According 
to tradition the scene from the Nagdnanda, depicting the introduc- 
tion of Garuda, was staged outside the temple; but the god’s 
image was to be brought from the temple and kept near the stage 


even there. 


The Stage and its Decoration 


On one side the green-room, just in front of it is the stage, and 
the rest of the place for the audience-—--this is the general arrange- 
ment in the theatres. At the back of the stage are kept, inside a 
wooden frame, two bigidrums called Mizhava, big pots about three 
feet high made of copper, with the mouth covered tightly with 
leather. The Namby&r plays on them with his hands. There is 
ahigh seat for the Namby&r to sit while playing on the drum. 
At the back of the stage are two doors, one on either side, 
connecting the stage with the green-room., 


The decoration of the stage, Rasgaprasadhana, is done with 
tender leaves of cocoanut palms, bunches of tender cocoanuts, 
plantain trees with fruits, red silk, the cylindrical measuring 
vessel called Para filled with rice, etc. The pillars are decorated 
by covering them with silk. There will be one stool on the stage 
for the actor to sit when necessary. Before the first entrance of 
the important characters, a curtain is held in front by two people. 
A huge lamp about four feet high made of bell metal is placed in 
front of the stage, lighted with oil and wicks, two wicks facing the 
actor and one facing the audience. 


Instrumental Music 


There are five main items in the instrumental orchestra for 
the Kutiyattam. They are referred to as Pajicaviidya. Besides 
the Milavo drums, there is the cymbal (Kuzhittala), played by the 
Nahyir sitting on a cloth placed tothe right of the right Mizhava. 
She also gives the voca) music. Then there is the small, but 
delicate and sensitive drum called /dakka, played with a small 
stick by an artist standing near the left Mizhiva. The other two 
instruments are the wind instruments, Kompo (trumpet) and 
Kuzhal (pipe), They are also playediby men standing near the 
left Milava. The blowing of the conch-shell, Sankha, is also 
added at times. 
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Preliminaries 


The Néatyasasira prescribes an elaborate series of prelimina- 
ries, called Purvaranga, which must be performed before the 
actual drama begins**. This must be ‘the basis for the prelimi- 
nary rites performed by the actors on the Kerala stage. The 
following are the main items of the preliminary rites performed 
for Kutiyattam: 


The big lamp made of bell-metal is lighted with oil and 
wicks, two wicks facing the actor and one facing the audience, 
As tamangalya (eight auspicious things)** is also placed nearby. The 
Mizhavoa drum is tuned ; the Nambyar plays on it accompanied by 
the cymbal; and songs are sung vocally by the Nanyar, invoking 
the deities Ganapati, Sarasvati and Siva. The songs are called 
Akkitta songs and the playing on the Milava is called Akkitta 
Kottuka. Some texts call it the playing of the gos thi. 


Akkitta songs invoking Ganapati, Sarasvati and Siva*’: 
safra arena frre aaa EeeT | 
ededagotesetare snag TNIfFAafIqTeTT I 
AAUPMATITITA ATTA TaTHad fafaacafaqagq | 
qaqa Was TrafsaahaneeTy | 
eRe eye Fad2 faaqehasaqaenataaghay | 
Rar statgeacaed Waa THIfAaNfAaEsTH | 
wWatqaktscdchase azaeafefaaarassnay | 
qeataeeadiehady soa angfaatanee |) 
g-aaefrieaaa aPzrg-eiana faz | 
ErqTsaaaraat a-% %q WHATAT |) 
qaifafsratgqd AaggwetecaT | 

Weq ASAI az Aq Waqeay 1 
fayaaafcarzens feeagdaqiqaattay | 
faqangaiarat 2 tq asa | 
sganikginat usiateaacaaag | 
aaniegatar 4% td asazaq 1 

attaaa atakaang arragafadiecfacay | 
rqaraiaaaas wEaqafa ana |) 
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AETTUTATA TTR sRraeqrafaatay | 
qgaray fara TEC ATI TTT 

HUGH SSAAM AMAL ARH FATH ABM | 
sqafatmahastent 4% qonyayzataziy i 
atagadases THA THISSAA | 

adaaa watead soma fer asta 1 
AAV GET AMMA AACA AT FETHEEAT | 
geafaceranedtaialt teghasy sort zie aot 
qqragaa vat feeqnseaqgara aA: | 
ATETATT Ta Vl Tarafeata az: 1 


The next item is Nambydrute Tamil. The Nambyar givesa 
summary of the story to be enacted. This is in pure Malayalam, 
with plenty of loan-words from Sanskrit used with Malayalam 
suffixes. Such texts, called Mardangtka Tamil, are referred to in 
the fifteenth century work Lilatilaka’’ ; but now only few texts are 
available. An example may be given from the AScaryaciidamant . 


‘Harih. Arultcceytan amrtakiranasekharapriyatanayan adbhu- 
tanubhdvan afijanadnandanan marutatmajan Srihanumin ... «.. 
langulagni kontu lankadaham ceytu, vibhisananute arcana- 
grhavum  sitayirikkunna udyanavum  ventillayennariiiniu, 
samudrattilccats ti ketuttt, samudrattinute marukaraye 
prapiccu, brahmaputran akina j;Gmbavane pranamanam ceytu, 
urttdntantvedanamkontu santustahrdayanmara@kina vdanaran- 
marotum kitt, mdnavendrasamipam nokki ezlunnarulindn 
marutatmajyan Sri hanuman.”’ 


Next is the Aranniu Tali, or cleaning the stage by sprinkling 
water. The Nambyar leaves the drum after the Akkttta, brings 
sacred water from the green-room ina vessel, and standing in 
front of the drum and facing the audience, sprinkles the water 
and recites the Mavigalasloka, which introduces the story. This 
is not the Nandi verse of the drama, but special verses 
composed for the purpose by C&kydirs in ancient times. Thus in 
the Subhadradhanaitjaya, Act I, the verse is: 


Beal seheraagqgequai: defaneritaaata: waa | 

wal FEerqaqmgfediwenq: Tam a a: Tyealfays: fatter u 
The second Act of Wagananda is introduced thus: 

qaqa fayat fusaaggilaqwwataqaareus AYETy | 


aaa eaeegerd TIRATAARe: Wy AIT: u 
5 
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These verses are called Alama or Alimasloka. The exact 
significance of the term is not clear. The Alamasloka for the 
Mantranka is given thus "' : 


Dindi dandam dadhano bhasttasitatanur bhasmak/ptatripundro 
Bhasvatkaupinavasa pravisalt ganayan masakan daksinanam | 
Mantrirtham vahnisalam pratikrtasamayas satsakhibhyam ubhabhyam 
No pasyimiti jalpan jala toa matiman modakam devapi the |i 


This is followed by Dhruoad verses sung by the Nany&r about the 
entrance of the character. 

Varadindtkavesavtbhisanavan 

Urudandadharo bhasiticchatanuh | 


Mrdubhasmakapundrakamaydanavan 
Visatiha Vasantaka esa krii || 


These verses indicate the story of the earlier life of the 
character. The last line in all the verses is the same: “‘ otSattha 
Vasantaka esa krti.””’ These are therefore similar to the entrance 
Dhruea of the Sanskrit dramas prescribed in the Watyasasira. 


The following is the Alamasloka of the Vidisaka, Sandilya, 
in the Bhagavadajjukiya‘’ ; this is to be recited in Kais‘iki Raga : 
frateataara: saan asst BSHIT Mg ANs- 
qeyesraaisa Taafeargaafsarqgerate | 
aiftsen granaaceeattraraet a facie 
Riek aaa sgaate ae gzexafawese: 1 
The Dhruva verses, also called Akkitta, on the introduction of 
Sandilya are given below. Thisis alsoto be sung in Kais’iki 
Raga. The last verse is in Prakrit. All these verses are additional 
ones not found in the text **: 


aeaitaaiedaned a-afarqqaiaaaieay | 
aaraiafrahragta: anfescatsat ae ga afar | 
aeqcsaarahtacaartataeaegae: | 
Rnmadategaeaga achires safe afasacy i 
qamuaguarracta: sam faa faaaq ae: | 
ufiafasdatq:aad area soft afer 1) 
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gavafra: ParRescaaet gone facraafe: | 
qgarmmmarcgaicaat aefersa safe afesaTy I 


Reo fags aire... saraaeeahrs | 
qitqsnat: aftarret achrer safe afrsaey 


aaa & gs Aa WA ATTA ATeaaheyMT | 
afrarraqiqearyy a... afee agdtaay 


aaagaacearaze tafsaaerre rary: | 
zqqvaaTasaaMiaarae TATA Te: AAAA | 


aftrrafyarsragr aca a faafaqatanat | 

athe far safreagn: aqiereaa afesaea i 
qhtaadinagagfiahalat fiazaequg terrae | 
asearatig anal feat Pace qt graeaeanz 1 


The following is to be sung in four sections, each in a different 
sare : 


nageagiaad afd air aqafts wacaaey | 
mu aa afer ahtarat aatacsgeen far 
amaqdl aisease gaq:aae afrd safeay | 
HTT AUMTATSl AMagMeyTHAAA qT Ay | 


The Alamasloka for the Anguliyanka is the following : 


UARATSAT TRCTA THeqTanPsAzyaHy;: | 
Uairahfaaitrst ear Tat TAT AIT TIAA a: 


A curtain is held by two persons standing in front of the 
stage, The first entrance of the main character is to take place. 
The actor comes and stands behind the curtain. The orchestra 
of Paiicavadya is played. For this both the Mizh&ivo-drums will be 
used. The actor makes his appearance gradually, by lowering 
the curtain; and then the curtain is completely removed. Now 
the actor, dressed as the hero of the scene, is on the stage; his 
mental attitude is indicated by Sattvikibhinaya. Then he recites 
a portion of his speech. 


This is followed by various steps and movements to the 
accompaniment of songs sung by the Nanyf&r. Though it is the 
actor, dressed as the hero, who performs the dance movements, 
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this part seems to be the Sitradhiara’s function. This portion of 
the Preliminaries is called Ariya Cavittuka. The instructions 
given in the stage-manuals are full of technica] terms, and 
references to the beginnings of verses (Prattkas), and are written 
in a Sitra-like style and are consequently very difficult to under- 
stand for an outsider. But the similarity to the instructions 
in the Natyasastra is clear. 


There are two Cari movements, one normal and the other 
ludicrous (ha@sya); the playing on the drums, various movements 
or Parikramas, and different steps like Cerzya Cokka, Valiya Cokka, 
Yasi Yasi and Pullartkka, are also mentioned in the manuals". 
The exact significance of these steps, or the terms, needs further 
study. Different gaits like Colliyunts Nata, Marutattil Nata are 
also referred to, One chapter in the Natyasastra describes the 
various gaits to be adopted by the actors to suit the context, but 
such names are not given there; they are described in terms of 
the various Ciris and the tempos. The Nanyar sings invocatory 
verses during this Marigalakriyd; these are also called Akkitta. 
Akkitia for the kriya *°: 


faqaaihae aaq aq Az | 
feqiawya i TT Tz | 
qauataad ana az az 
wafare fase sa wz 
qfanzeanfaqa ana aq Te | 
frqacat at aq az | 
faire wad aa Fz | 
AAAI Salt AT Tz | 

ae fratag arse oz | 
sara feel az aT 


The Natankusa says about these preliminary rites“ : 


feign; are aidieftag: Pera) wdfe aiesqaadl efarcafaate: | 
amy asa fate arg grafsdiaac: aartaa | aa: Ase, WEA 
a aftza fairest anft...faaa: | ga:...qeaguat garg aifeatia 
cafe | qaaeaaile agaeataat qaqaratlae cular fiememr: | 


Terms like Sakalasurdsura and sphatikamani refer to the Dhruva 
verses. Thus the full verse for the latter ig*’ : 
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earartraasfeaizegqeaaaeal agT | 
seafifeferac os seats got wifi: ti 


The first day’s action is over with these Kriyas. Some sort of 
such steps and movements are used even on other days. 


Here is one instruction for the Purappada in the Anguliyanka 
of the Ascaryacidamant** : \ 


“For Anguliyankam Purappdda, light the lamp, place the Asta- 
mangalya; tune the drum Mizbava, then play the gosthi, perform 
the Araniu Tali, hold the curtain, read the text, walk a few 
steps, perform the Ambaraydna, make Kitinia steps, make various 
foot movements after Kalakalavadya and gotothe green-room; 
sprinkle water on the face, go back tothe stage by second Cari, 
read the verse part by part, bow to the flowers, have various 
movements like Yast Yast, Pullarikka, Matametuka and Parikrama, 
and then show the Kesddipdda of the heroine.” 


It may be noted that the actual Kutiyattam or combined 
dance action takes place only on the last three nights; all the 
rest are Kutta or mono-act, introducing the story and the 
characters fully. 


Nirvahana 


The preliminary rites and the first introduction of the main 
character are over on the first day. Then from the second day 
onwards begins the Wirvahaya of the hero. It is the description of the 
earlier life of the hero prior to the incidents to be actually staged. 
This will continue for a few days. Ifthe portion selected is one 
of the later Acts of a play, the Nirvahana has to include all the 
incidents described in the earlier Acts also. There are two ways 
of describing the story: Anukrama, describing the incidents 
backwards one by one; and Samksepa where the story is 
described from the beginning in a forward direction. This will 
contain detailed descriptions of various scenes. The C&kyars 
have in their collection several verses summarizing t‘e earlier 
story, on the basis of which the Avigikabhinaya is performed. At 


the end of acting a verse, the Nanyar will recite the relevant 
verse, 


Next is the first introduction of the Vidusaka, with the first 
words he has to say in the Act selected. This is followed by the 
Purusartha discussion which takes four days to finish. Then the 
actual Niroahana of the Vidtisaka begins. Through Vacika- 
bhinaya he describes all the incidents of the previous scenes. He 
gives not only his own words, but also the words of the hero and 
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others and explains them. In fact this portion may be 
considered as a mono-act by the Vidusaka: The hero in his 
Nivrahana would have given prominence to those scenes where 
there is scope for Avigikabhinaya; the Vidisaka gives prominence 
to the incidents where the scope is for Vacikabhinaya. 


The actual Kitiyéttam, or combined action in the staging, 
takes place only on the last three nights. The earlier portions 
could be expanded or reduced according to circumstances. One 
manuscript of the Aramadipika of the Bhagavadajjukiya describes 
the procedure for acting it in 35 days. Inthe case of ordinary 
Acts, eleven days will be the minimum required. In the 
Bhagavadajjukiya more than a week is devoted to the Vidiisaka to 
explain, discuss and refute the philosophical tenets of the 
Carvikas and the Buddhists. 


Matiyakkitta or the final invocation: 


aA GA SeAT TAN SIMAT 
Aahganh-<aamacarnT | 

ma fegaaaegia aaa st 
atrazaatcat rca aah faerscq un 9 


qeEmaategiaag fad radag 
agafearadlgaagrreraTay | 

wet feaamqnaneaataaaiag 
zazaqaiate Rata aaife fraaez u 2 4) 
grarasaaeiafanamiacasa'- 
fargfarafraraania-qaefaataaiq | 
aezaMeggZelaag ee laTMN aT 
atataeat safe aagaiqary 3 
frasia facaaa feanfreqaa 
framgadeifasaalacaaantta | 

aaa THT TATA erTaI- 
afiezala aaaray aatrara fanaa < 4 
aftas fafta fat afafaradtcafinnaa 
petazaania faateageaaafisa | 
grange afet acqeazaaiaa 
waranifea qraitatate ie aq 4 
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afrafaga(?)afearg eg ala yooh | 
afradedtaitan 422 ary awafaag un é i 
mT aaIat AMAgaAzagHgsy | 
FAATUAZATG Fee WA... WON 
aRaaeaaladd IezUfasestAsy | 
amsearaesast ae My. 
fefisqsqaaqiala Irqaatamatay | 
WEAASTAINYA FF WY. U3 


This is sung by the Nanyar at the end, when the staging of 
the whole Act is over, and all characters except the hero make their 
exit. The Nambyar will play onthe drum, the Muttyakkttta, or 
the final invocation. The Cakyar, in the role of the hero, makes 
akind of dance with varions steps. Afterwords he washes his 
feet, takes a wick and after lighting it, extinguishes the lamp and 
again lightsone wick in it. With this the Kuitiyaéttam comes to 
an end. 


Angikabhinaya 


Angikabhinaya, or the representation of ideas through various 
gestures, occupies an important place in Kutto and Kutiyattam. 
Itis not only the word-meanings, but also the suggested ideas 
and the the detailed explanation of the ideas, that are represented 
through gestures. The hand-poses and the various gestures 
used for the Avigikabhinaya are based mainly on the Na@tyasastra ; 
but there are slight differences in certain cases. There is a short 
anonymous manual on hand-poses, called the Hastalaksanadiptka 
which was used by the Cakyars; this text was later adopted 
for the Kathakali too, and now it is generally considered as the 
basic text for the Kathakali. 


While staging Sanskrit plays in ancient Indian theatre, not 
only the sentence meaning, but even the individual word-mean- 
Ings were represented through gestures. This is clear from the 
Nityasastra and other works on dancing. S'irngadeva says in 
the Samgitaratnakara that Nitya, consisting of indications through 
gestures of the sentence meaning and the individual word- 
meanings of the texts in a drama, and thus suggesting the 
‘entiments and moods, is employed in the staging of dramas. 


TeBeaT aaa Iza AAA BA | 
qaqa Taaaaa faay | 
NA TAHARI --. Chapter VII, verse 33 
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Kallinitha says in the commentary on the same work that 
according to some scholars, not only the stems, but also the 
suffixes should be indicated through gestures. He says that he is 
not explaining them, since Bharata has not dealt with them and 
since the suffix-meanings could be got from the context through 
suggestion. But command, negation etc. should be indicated. 
He gives a detailed description of the Abhinaya of the Nandi 
verse of the Vikramorvasiya, more detailed than what is found in 
the present day Bharatanitya. (Thus for Veddantesu he gives the 
gestures for both Vedas and Ania). 


The Kerala tradition is very elaborate. Each word is 
uttered slowly, and the gestures are shown both for the stem and 
for the the suffix; there are special gestures to indicate the 
number and gender, as well as the tense and the mood. In 
Kutta and Kiutiyaittam the actor has toconfine himself to the 
space between the shoulders, unlike in the Kathakali, where the 
actor can stretch his arms to any length desired for showing the 
gestures. The Angikibhinaya method adopted by the Caky4&rs 
may be illustrated by taking a particular example. 


In the first Act of the Subhadradhanaiijaya Arjuna saves the 
heroine without knowing her identity; then looking at her 
beauty he says to himself: 


FSFASY TEA TAA ATI : 
aaaaata qu Sqqeisaqay | 
qarhkasalae aycaaalat 
fafyeafe gaaykg aad 4 i 


The actor taking the role of Arjuna devotes nearly two hours to 
explain this verse through gestures. First he looks at her beauty 
and begins to describe her from head to foot beginning with the 
hair. While he comes to the eyes he stops; and recites this verse 
very slowly in the Raga called Arttan, indicating the meaning of 
each word through hand gestures in the same order as in the 
text. Then the meanings are shown again by gestures, but 
without reciting the verse. The number and gender of words, 
the nature of compounds etc. are indicated. During the first 
recital there is no instrumental music; but during the second 
explanation the instruments are played. Then the verse is taken 
up forthe third time for explaining the syntax (Anvaya); this 
is based on the principle of mutual expectancy or Akdnksa. 
First he recites the portion ‘iyam ka’, and begins to indicate 
through gestures all its suggested meanings: ‘“‘ What sort of a 
girl is she? What is her name? Who is her father? Who is her 
mother ? What is her family?’ And soon. Then he hesitates: 
“Why should I worry about all these questions? Let her be 
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anybody.’ Then he recites with gestures the portion, ‘ mée.manasam 
tiihilayati’, Then he begins to explain this, passage, in, detail. 
Again the question arises : ‘What sort of a mind;is it?’ He 
himself answers it, reciting the portion ‘ Subhadramudritam’, 
‘sealed, by Subhadra.’ Now the actor. assumes the ‘attitude of 
Subhadra,, and), indicates through, gestures, how sheventers his 
heart by his ears through the words of Gada describing her ;,in 
order that no one else may enter his mind, she uses the strings 
of her beauty, charm ete: and. ties.up the. mind ‘tightly. Now 
this girl enters through the eyes and unties the strings, Sithilayatts. 
The next question that arises is this: “What sort of a girl is 
she?” The answer is ; aksnoh yugmam. alolayanti, ‘moving her 
twoeyes, ‘What kind of eyes?”’ The answer is, navakuvalaya- 
dhimnoh, ‘having the beauty of fresh lotus flowers”; again the 
eyes are ,, bhayacaladhyti, ‘with the steadiness, lost, because, of 
fright’. A third attribute of the eyes.is.aijanasnigdham, ‘ beautiful 
by the application of collyrium. ’ 


To explain the significance of this one word the actor 
begins to stage astory. He assumes the attitude of the heroine, 
and calls her attendants, ‘* Friends, come here, and decorate me’’. 
Then he assumes the attitude of the attendants one by one, looks 
at the heroine and begins to decorate her. One. unties her 
hair-knot, spreads the hair, makes it smooth with her hands, uses 
scented hair oi], and ties the hair into a knot, putting on a 
jasmin garland over it. The curls are kept in their proper place, 
Another places a tifaka mark on her forehead; yet another puts 
on her ear a beautiful ear-ornament. Another paints her‘ lips 
with red lac-dye; yet another comes to her and places the 
omaments round: her neck. Similarly she is decorated with 
bangles, rings, anklets etc. She is also helped to put on her 
dress beautifully. Every now and then the attendents make 
comments about the beauty of the heroine, and of the things 
used for decoration.. When everything is Over, one looks at her 
from head to foot, and shows that she isnot fully satisfied There 
# Something wrong, some deficiency. She thinks about it for 
ome time. Suddenly she understands it. She has forgotten to 
apply collyrium ‘to her eyes. Immediately ‘that ‘is also done 
properly. “She is perfect, for her eyes are now. alijanasnigdha. 
The ‘toles of the ‘heroine, ber attendents, and Arjuna are taken 
here by the same actor. The Cikyars are perfect in the art of 
mono-acting, and can very easily change the tone and attitude to 
suit the part they assume. The ‘next attribute in the verses 
which describes the ‘heroine is mukhaparimalalobhad | bhrigadat- 
linuyctra, “with the bees following her, being attracted by the 
fragrance of her face’. When the whole idea of the Verse is thus 
txplained,. the actor recites slowly. the second half of the verse 
once more, Ideas from classical works could now. and then. be 
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added in suitable contexts. The various Affaprakaras are 
intended to help the actors in explaining the passages clearly, 
indicating all the suggested meanings. 


As another illustration we may note the directions given in 
the Atraprakara manual for the staging of the following verse in 
AScoryaciidamant : 


aad araaktham asa afat a 
Mw qoeqearis mgt sEt=a! WaT | 
az elt ayqeagal aed afar 
WE Vat cease Tg a-TsSIA I 


The direction given in the manual is in Malayalam; a free 
English translation of the same is given here: 


‘‘ Hear this confidential words for identification. Once when 
we were in Ayodhya, one day after sunset, I performed the 
Sandhyavandana, and after dinner I went to my father’s bedroom. 
Then my father said, ‘‘ Hallo dear boy, Rama, come in, and sit 
on this bed.’”” Then I approached him, touched the bed with 
my hand and placed the hand on my head (as a mark of respect); 
and satthere. I tock my father’s feet, placed them on my lap 
and began to rub them to give him good sleep. He went to 
sleep. After some time he woke up, and said, *‘ You have not 
gone, Rama, go tosleep’’. Then I placed his feet on the bed, 
again paid obeisance to the bed, and came to my bedroom. It 
was closed. I called Sité. Sita, on her part, in the evening, 
after sunset, had finished her dinner and gone to the bedroom 
with her attendents, who prepared the bed properly. They made 
a garland of jasmine flowers and gave it to her. Then Sita said, 
‘‘ Dear friends, you may go. It is time for my husband to come.” 
They left her. (Assuming Sita’s role) ‘“‘ My husband has not yet 
come’’; (getting angry) ‘‘ He is a thief’’. (Sits heaving a long 
sigh). Then she heard her husband calling her. She opened the 
door, and stood bowing before him in Kamalaparivarttana. Then 
I went inside and sat onthe bed and called Sit&, ‘‘Dear Sita, 
come here’’. Sita did not come. I got up and took hold of 
her hand. She freed herself, and said, ‘‘ Sir, do not touch me. 
You area thief”. Then I said, “ Then, tie my hands and arrest 
me”. Sita took the jasmine garland and tied my hands together. 
Under the pretext of my hands she actually tied my heart. The 
only witness to this incident was the feeble light. No one else 
knows it. Tell this to Sita”’. 


_ Some of the peculiarities in the Angikabhinaya of the texts 
in the Kutiyattam such as expanding the text and explaining it, 
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and adding of new ideas appropriate to the context, were already 
‘existence, though not to such an extent, even in the staging of 
sanskrit plays outside Kerala. The Kuttanimata description of 
the first Act of the Ratnavali makes this clear*’. In the text 


the line, 
syeT: GEUTATUTAILARU |lea gisaaaM: | 


was to be represented in detail as : 


aidientrngeaferataaa azeatarayste | 
eqaacee feqalse @ gaueca safc, fara: 
agate afar safes aca fauay | 
aghaararaiaaenaal aft et safe: i 


The next line of the same verse: 
ae: Taaatat wala facPraatge; Bara: | 
isexpanded as the following: 


qaaal aftamenasqaarat TA sleazy | 
aaa qaa freqat aca wafer Avila 1 


Afterexplaining the second half of the verse also, a new 
idea is added : 


aefa 4 fare Haq hs He aeeaaT | 
weufa ¢ qead wale aatacnal afzar ui 


Angikabhinaya consists not only in explaining the meanings 
of the text, but also in indicating the nature of the character 
whose role is played by the actor. Thus in the Bdalivadhanka of 
the Abhisekanafaka when Sugriva enters, he has first of all to 
make various steps and gestures to indicate that he is a monkey. 
Catching hold of tree-branches and shaking them, taking out 
tae from the branches, showing the teeth out, scratching the 
ead and hips, taking the tail by the hand and smelling it and 
making a noise in imitation of the monkey are some of the pranks 
indicate the nature of the monkey. It is only afterwards that 


the actor will : : , 
cakes, will show the attitude of Sugriva, the king of 


meres calls Rima by the word Deva. The term is derived 
the root ‘div’ which means ‘to desire,’ ‘to rejoice’ and ‘to 
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have splendour.” All these different meanings are shown through 
gestures while “addressing Rama, |“ You have cut off all the 
seven Sala trees) with one arrow ;' to such a great ‘man ‘killing 
Bali isonly a sport’:'> After showing this idea’ through gestures, 
he calls, ‘Deva’. Then he indicates another idea, “Having cut 
off the seven Salas you show a desire to defeat Bali”, and then 
again addresses him’ *Deva’)~ Again ‘the next“ idea, °“‘There is 
nobody so splendid as you, enthusiastic in killing Bali’ 3s indi. 
cated, and Rama is addressed, ‘Dera’. 


Aharyabhinaya 


Aharya consists injthe make-up: and costumes suited to the 
characters. Broadly speaking, the Abharya -for the, Kutiyattam 
may be said to be similar to that of the Kathakali, but simpler. 
In Kitiyattam Curti, the liring made with, rice-flour paste 
round the cheek and the chin, is narrower; the head-dress is also 
smaller. There is a slight difference, in the vse of costumes too. 
The ingredients used for the make up are rice-powder, charcoal. 
powder, turmeric-powder, red arsenic  (manassila),, vermilion 
(caytlyam), Indian blue, mica powder (abhra), the red Tecci 
flowers, Nonnana grass, the thread of plantain stem, bamboo 
sticks, cork, the outer covering of the arecanut palm etc. All 
these are cheap and are easily available in Kerala ;)all the same 
the decorations and costumes are artistically made so as to be 
remarkable. ~The face ‘is painted, and Curfyé is* also ‘made in 
certain cases; sandal paste, holy ash, collyrium : etc; are’ also 
used for these. 


There are different: types. of. make-up-like Pacca, Pazhukka, 
Kari and Katti. Kings of magnanimous nature (Dhirodatia) have 
Pazhukka make-up, and their face is painted in a reddish colour. 
Haupghty characters like Ravana have the Kaiti type; as in 
Kathakali here also there is a round ball on the tip of the nose, 
Princes like Arjuna, Mitravasu and Rama before coronation 
have the Pacta type of make-up, Bhima, Bali and Sugriva are 
in Pazhukka. The female characters havealso the Pazhukka make- 
up’ and “have ‘special! dress) jacket and an upper garment 
(Uttarty2) rolled like a sacred thread. S'Grpanakhi has the black 
Kort make-up, and wears a sort of head-dress made of grass, 
For Hanum4n, the jacket, head-dress and tail are made of 
cotton. Sankhakarna, the attendant of Ravana, has a special 
head-dresa called Kolappurattat ta. 


, The , first item; in make-supyetei, is the tying: of. .a:red silk 
round the ‘head. , 
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> fenlistic Stage-tricks 7 
. There are several stories about various realistic scenes said 
tohave been enacted in ancient times ; but most of them are. not 
staged now-a-days. Some of them may be noted here: ~- 


(a) Parakkum Kutta, or Flying Dance. This was the staging 
of the Fourth Act, of the Nadgananda,, where. Garuda actually 
comes down from the sky. It. is said that with the help of 
thousands of strings tied to the different parta of the artificial 
wings used by the actor, it was possible to flutter the wings in the 
air and slide down to the ground from above. The strings were 
tobe. manipulated by the Nambyar. The tradition is that the 
actor assuming the role of Garuda had to come down flying, 
circling thrice, and take the red Tecct flower garland put on the 
body of the prince and fly up. We do not know how far this i3 reli- 
able. There is a story about a Cakyar of Kuttaficeri, who 
acted this scene at Kotunnallir, and was seriosly injured becase of 
some mistake in the handling of the string. There is a verse about 
that incident : 


Kousiaticeri Cakkiyaru Kotunnallir paranna nal 
Tada vannu tarkketu tala tinntkkitannu poy 


(b) Ozhukal (Flowing). This is a scene from the Tapatisam- 
varaga where the heroine jumps into the river. This too is not 
staged at present. It is said that the river was to be made up 
of thousands of strings kept tightly in a horizontal way, the 
Nahyar who took the role of the heroine’ had to. move 
asif she were flowing in the river. ‘Such things could: be' staged 
even without the help of strings, as is found in. the. Peking, Opera 
“where on ordinary level ground two men sail in.a boat tossed on 
troubled waters.” 


(c). Hanging. scene. It is from the Ndgananda where the 
heroine Malavavati tries to commit suicide by hanging. herself, 
This is staged even now by the Nanyar. A ring.is made.of cloth 
and is hung from above. The heroine stands on a stool, and 
catching the ring with her hands jumps, keeping the neck near 
the ring. She comes down turning round and round. With the 
help of the proper facial expression, this scene is very effective 
on the stage, © 


(d) Ninam Aniccal. In the Sirpanakhanka of the Ascaryaci- 
damani the scene where Laksmana deforms S'urpanakha is staged 
ina realistic manner. She.appears with: blood,.oozing from her 
hore and breasts. Though the Sanskrit texts refer only to the 
cutting of her ndse and ears; the Cakyars have added ‘the ciitting 
Of-her breasts: also, The modern Kathakal> has borrowed such: 
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Ninamaniccal scenes from Kutiyattam. Such scenes are referred 
to as Surpanakhanka in Kathakali, even though the story may be 
different, as in WNarekasuravadha where the victim is not 
S'urpanakha but Simhika. 
Vacikabhinaya 

The Vaetkabhinaya consists in the correct and proper utter. 
ance of the words of the texts by the actors. This is very 
important in Kutta and Kutiyittam. The Cakyars have a 
unique way of reciting the Sanskrit and Prakrit passages, It is 
very slow, syllable by syllable, There are certain Ragas used for 
the recitation, depending on the context and the sentiment. 
These Ragas are not the same as the Rigas in music; but are the 
Ragas of recitation. The mutual relationship between these 
Ragas of recitation and the R&gas of music needs further study. 
Even the exact nature of these Ragas of recitation used by the 
Cakyirs is not quite clear. The following names of the Rigas 
are known ;°" 


Mudda, Srikanthi, Tonta, arttan, Indalam, Muralindalam, Vela- 
dhili, Dana, Tarkan, Viratarkkan, Korakkurinni, Porali, Puranir, 
Duhkhagandhara, Ceti, Paticamaddya, Srikimara, Kaisiki, Ghatten- 
tart, Antari. 


The list is found in the following verses in Malayalam : 
Muddan Srikantht tontarttan indalam muralindalam | 
Veladhiili tatha danam tarkanum viratarkanum | 
Korakkurinns porali puranirum tathaiva cal 
Duhkhagandharavum pinne ceti pancamaddanavum |i 
Srikamaram kaisikiyum ghattantariyum antari | 


There are certain rules as to their employments: Mudda for 
love-in-union of Riaksasis, AMuralindala for that of S'ririma, 
Korakkurinni for the monkeys, Puranir for describing the rainy 
season and Srikanthi at the end of the Act, and for killing evil 
persons etc. : 

Useiat gy Aa gz seqa | 

AUAA J Falowme qral-eza: 

ITEzieM UNG aa faa: | 

qQaluequneg aise ans | 

aga Most aciat a frag 


The manuals giving the stage directions indicate the parti- 
cular Rigas to be adopted in each case. Thus Vasantaka in the 
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Meatranka is asked to bum and sing in Kais'iki: Piroam katst- 
tivil irantu mali, ran(u pati pinne Glamam collu. The prose text in 
the beginning of that Act, ‘modaa—’ is to be in Veladhaji. In 
ome cases directions for ajternative Rigas are also given. The 
Nandi verse in Bhagavadajjukiya is in Indala, the verse ‘ Navakuvala- 
radhamnoh—’ by Arjuna in the Subhadrddhananjaya is in the Riga 
talled arttan, In spite of such details given, the distinctions 
between these Ragas and the significance of these are not quite 


clear. 


Sometimes other peculiarities of pronunciation are also 
introduced as effective stage tricks. Thusin the Act on Valivadha 
inthe Abhisekanataka, Vali is introduced as a stammerer, and 
Sahkukarna is made to lisp. These are innovations not found in 
the original text. The difference in sex is also indicated by the 
lone, especially in mono-acting, where the same actor speaks in 
the voice of several people, 


The original dramatic texts themselves contain Sanskrit and 
Prakrit passages, In Kerala the Cakyars introduced Malayalam ; 
tometimes an artificial Malayalam Prakrit is alzo used. It is 
only the Vidisaka who speaks in the local language Malayalam. 
His own words he first speaks in Prakrit, then its Sanskrit Chaya 
is given, This is followed by a Malayalam rendering, at times 
amounting to detailed explanation elucidating the suggested 
ideas in the original. One example may be given. In the 
beginning of the Mantranka, the Vidusaka says: 


“a tazadisane aa atenaae fiifafier ePraoaraeriin after 
tray ofefager gaisit aa Aleerame oT Yeah | 


The Sanskrit Chaya is : 


“at tagedeaai aa aesnas fafa efrmarrett aor 
+2 sitfage eaiat Aasawe a agaifar 0? 
Then follows the Malayalam version : 


. a" Kastam, bhadrakalimukkalivat tatty puramtinnemmel Ridin ata 
ste daksinayayikkittiya ponnumnurukkukal ennikketti puram 


"nnnu nokkiyappol ente ata kananilla’’. 


The Malayalam rendering is generally very detailed, Thus 
re aa portion of S'indilya’s speech in the beginning of 
tk agavadajjukiya is more than two pages long in the Mala- 
fers rendering. This is followed by a detailed study of the 
nd ee Paining all the relevant, and often irrelevant portions, 

< Introducing many an extraneous point, humorous and instruc- 


the j 
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tive. Thus for term karatakasamddhe in the text, the. Mala. 
yalam version has the following : 


Munname tanne ippimiyil ennanum aranum cattal pattu nalum 
kazhifiiu patinonndmnal vatpporu karatakam ontu prndam, Alu veceal 
avite ccezhikkum corukoyiunmitum ceytu atukonre mattellapputtiyun 
un{ayt. 


It may be noted here that Nirayana’s commentary on the 
Bhagavadajjukiya is closely following the Malayalam version of 
the Cakyars; and the commentator has state that his work is 
intended to help the actors in staging the play. 


“samTaNEdiaraaead afe g afeadtafaaa awe sla; 1 


In Vacikabhinaya the Vidusaka sometimes represents even the 
significance of the pure sounds of words uttered. In Act I of the 
Subhadradhananjaya, while he is wandering in the forest and is 
thirsty he is attracted by a. mirage. Then he hears. Arjuna’s 
words ‘‘Sakhe Kauydinya!’’. First he hears ovly the, sound 
“ééeé-’’ and thinks that it is the sound of the waves,,in. the 
pond; again he is called, now he hears the sound ‘*khé”’ ; he 
says that it must be the sound of the frogs in the pond... This 
reminds him of his younger days when he used to pierce the eyes 
of frogs with ribs of coconut leaves. While he is in such a-re- 
miniscent mood, he again hears the word ‘‘ Sakhe Kauydinya’’.. It 


. only now that he understands that his friend Arjuna is. calling 
im. 


Besides the macaronic Mayipravala style of mixing Mala- 
yalam and Sanskrit words indiscriminately which became a sort 
of standard literary language in Malayalam because of its usage 
by the Vidisaka, there is also a kind of Prakritized artificial Mala- 
yalam, sometimes adopted by the Vidusaka by the frequent use 
of phonemes like, 5, 4, tth; this produces some humorous effect ; 
but it did not become popular. An example: 


Tirunamajjhivayamantramoynume gasi. Esayumasu ellatthirakku 
matthire sdgumasu, ( for ‘ tirunamassivayamantram onnumi gatis etanum 
atu elldvarkkum atre tanumatu’). ' 


Sattvikabhinaya 


Sattotkabhinaya occupies a very important place in successful 
acting, and is concerned with the realistic representation of the 
consequents, or the external manifestations of the internal feelings 
and producing the proper mood in the audience. In the Néatya- 
sastra’ Bharata devotes one chapter to the Sattotkabhinays. 
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In Kerala both for the Kiitiydttam and the Kathakali the 
satoikabhavabhinaya is done with great care. With the help of 
the delicate movements of the eyes, brows, lips and cheeks, but 
without any gesture of the hand, the actor is able to reproduce 
fully the Stobha or the facial expression and the moods correctly. 
in Kutiyattam many ideas are thus silently indicated even with- 
put the help of gestures. The Sattvikabhinaya is generally known 
as Nokkikkanuka, ‘looking and observing’. A wellknown exam- 
ple is the description of the hermitage as Arjuna sees it : 


fafa aasat saan fafaara ca 

frafe aga: aigahat aa areas: | 

emia aaa: et esi auahya AE: 

aafs age faziacdt fegafegtas: u 
(Subhadradhananjaya I. 9) 


“The fire burns ; a moth flies round about it and falls in it, but 
surprisingly it is not burned. In another place a young deer 
wcks the breast of a tigress. There is a young elephant in 
another part of the hermitage, pulling a lion’s teeth. A young 
make licks an ichneumon to sleep.’’ The effect of seeing these 
icenesis clearly indicated on the face of the actor by the subtle 
movements of the various parts of the face, and the Sattvikabha- 
vas like horripilatien, perspiration etc. The Sattvikabhinaya 
takes place first; it is only afterwards that the verse is recited 
lowly, and explained with the help of Avgskabhinaya. 


Vidisaka 


_ The Vidusaka is the most prominent character in Kutta and 
KitiySttam ; his role has grown in size and importance in the 
course Of time, and has almost overshadowed all the other cha- 
racters of the plays enacted. He is the only person who speaks 
in the local Malayalam language, and explains the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit passages spoken by the other characters in his pre- 
tence, Both by his words and by his actions he adds to the 
humorous element. It is no wonder that he has come to occupy 
aunique position in the traditional Kerala stage. 


The Vidusaka’s make-up and custumes are quite suited to 
tabance the humorous sentiment. Rice flour is smeared roughly 
over his face, chest and arms; over that red marks are made on 
the forehead, nose, cheeks, chin, chest and arms. The eyes are 
imeared over thickly with collyrium, even over the eyelids ex- 
lending oneither side as far as the ears. Prominent moustache 
MW ré one side raised up and the other side hanging down. 
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He has a ‘K@kapada’ tuft of hair; but he wears a kind of head-dres, 
On one ear he has a red garland made of Tecct flowers, and on 
the other ear a roll of betal-leaves, reminding one of the descrip. 
tion of Bhattaputra in Auf/animata: 


*« ekasmin dalavitakam aparasmin sisapatrakam karne”’. 


The dress is also ludicrous; the portion covering the hips i; 
made very thick and bulging. Besides the sacred thread, he ha 
an upper garment, Uttariya, which is spread out, but kept rolled 
up. He acts as if he has in his mouth something to eat and is 
chewing it is now and then, Playing with the sacred thread is a 
frequent occupation of the hands. Others are to arrange the 
tuft of hair and tie it; to take the Uitariya, fold it and squeeze it 
to remove water out of it, and use it as a fan all over the body. 
He normally speaks in the Jndala svara, but changes the tone to 
suit the context. He has a stick with him; he can keep it on bis 
lap while he is sitting. 


He has absolute freedom of speech. ‘‘ Personal references, 
pointed allusions and innuendos were the weapons put into the 
hands of the Cakyars, and these they used unsparingly, whether 
the victims were princes or nobles, patricians or plebians, when 
the good of the society necessitated an exposure of their conduct.’ 
Under the pretext of describing the earlier life history of the 


Vidusaka, as Nirvahana, there is a parody on the four Purusarthas, 
or aims of existence. 


The aims of the corrupt society are Food, Enjoyment, 
Deception and Jobs under the king. The Viditisaka takes four 
days for his Nirvahana. The section on Vajicana (Deception) is 
not dealt with in detail. The first day is devoted to Vddu-tirk- 
kal or reconciliation of quarrels. The second day deals with 
Vinoda; many episodes are narrated which might cross the boun- 
dary of decency. Asana (eating) is described on the third day; 
and Rajaseva4 on the fourth. Some Sanskrit verses and hundreds 
of Manipravdla verses are recited and explained by the Vidusaka 
in the course of the Purusdrtha discussion. 


The Vidusaka explains elaborately through words, and illus- 
trates with apt and humorous stories and anecdotes some of the 


wellknown classical verses like the following recited as benedic- 
tory invocation : 


men aq Garaafaafaal agnoswostet 
faa Taraaimey frat aerag? | 
uraqda Brenig franca aqa 

at wirafe freata art vet aa: watt 
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Here is an example for the poetry written by an ignorant 
fool -— 
qenat reat TIAA Hea fagsiracy 
Areacaernaased Fg Tzahay | 
ncaa taraa Pear Vege WTA: 
aed sat garag eff sat TaN | 
Various theories about politics and the different types of 
ings and their administration were used to be discussed by the 


Vidisaka while explaining the term avalagnain the Mantranka 
iter defining the term as: 


qa weleat g af va aca: | 
gaan sft Galt: aati Niaaa: 


While explaining the Malayalam verse on the great happiness of 
nceting one’s friend when the Vidusaka meets his friend in 
Mentrinka : 


dihe taynir, kottya virehe kantayotulle sangam 
lapodreke tanal apt tamassankate ca pradipah 
Pevellattil patitasamaye toniyennevamidiny- 
apatkalattabhimatasuhrtpraptiyotonnum ovva 


tt Vidisaka illustrates the idea with various stories. Reference 
 preudo-physicians and their practices also seem to have been 
aide in this context. Thus it seems probable that the tradition 
the Purusartha discussion arose from the Vidusaka of the Man- 
tank, and later spread to the other plays. The Vidusaka has be- 
“ae atypical character ; his Niroghana is the same, whatever 
aay be the play enacted. 


The section on Vinoda starts with the follewing verse: 


TARHIMT Seifee | eABYT eqs wal at 
Tider Te few AQUeT: SeaTHATgTA: | 
® ee ° Ly 
ast Haga: Prafira fragt aearenrgaia: 
Gren eaferarar wale fasza aeqatsa fame: y 
\ P 
only Brahmins, but also members of the other communities 


pearly of the Vidusaka’s sarcastic comments. It is likely 
phasis was made on different aspects. depending on the 
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social condition, and many later verses have also crept into th 
fold of the earlier ones. Several verses in Manipravila sty 
from a work called Vaisikatantra, almost on the model of th 
Kuttanimata, are given in the stage-manuals of Mantrajka. 


The section on food, Asana, starts with the following invocs. 
tion to Ganapati: 


qe Naas aaMshy 7 we_ars | 

aqftssaed F VtyTaTRz tn 
The main theme is the description of the sumptuous feast in con. 
nection with the annual cermony of the death of Ndindim Naikkar 
Appan; the gluttons who attend the feast are the Brahmins of 
Anadhitamangalam village. Various types of hosts are described 
under the classes: Sarasavirasa, Virasasarasa, Vivasavirasa ani 


Sarasa-sarasa, and their characteristics explained with apt stories 
The advice to the would be guest is: 


avafacate mMegelal 4 Wssq 
Ataatatg HR Tag | 
facatatatg ar gaidifeatsfa 
alaarate Ag aaa ti 
The definition of Sarasavirasa is given with the illustration of: 


person who invites the traveller to his house, and then dismisse 
him with the words; 


ama 4 a aegar: ataatsa-qy aia: 
ai aia! faqaiegt agate sar qateqa: | 
TeIey YAaleyelqaaa wlag adeaifer Az 
a eq Taryta agaeteqa sfeqsqary 1 


There are several Kari-Slokas, describing the various cursie 


and sweets ; the description starts with a comparison of food with 
a beautiful girl: 


Vennasmeramukhim varuttu varalum vrntakadantacchadam 
Cettoman madhurakkaristanatatam amlopadamsodarim 
Cenirnor erumattayirkkatitatam cinnampazhorudvayim 
endm bhuktivadhim pirinfiayi sakhe lokah katham jivati } 
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Another verse in Sanskrit describes food as a king : 


ATF THTSARTSS: AAT: GRAMS: | 
qgqranaagge saa fare: tt 


Most of the verses are in Manipravala style. They describe the 
popular curries and other items of food in ancient Kerala. The 
final prayer of the gluttons is that they may have a similar feast 
of ‘Pantrantam masam’ the next year also, unconsciously suggest- 
ing thereby that someone in the family should die immediately : 


i nefumpuraytlitanne varum kollaoumadaral 
PantrantaGmmasam untdvan prarthikkunnen saddyppozhm 


The section on Rajaseva is taken up last. It discusses the 
various types of kings, good and bad; the Vidusaka gets ample 
opportunity here to criticize the administration, point out the 
defects of corruption like bribary, with sharp thrusts. Being a 
fool he has the liberty to criticize even the king. Topical allu- 
sions are found plenty in this section, more than in others. 
Explaining how the Vidiisaka came to enter into the service of 
the king, the hero of the play selected for staging, this humorous 
section is connected with the main story, as part of the earlier life 
of the Vidtisaka. 


Verses on food and sex are found profusely inthe speeches 
of the Vidiisaka even in the course of his normal acting cf the 
text. There is arule that whenever anybody talks in the presence 
of the Vidusaka, he must explain it in Malayalam. In the case 
of Prakrit passages, he first gives the Sanskrit chaya and then the 
Malayalam version. His own original words are first spoken in 
fluent Prakrit, then the Sanskrit chdyd follows, and later comes 
the explanation. While explaining the hero’s words, he illustrates 
by narrating his own experiences similar to those described by 
the hero; since his associations are mainly with food and the 
maid-servants, the parallels he brings are naturally from these 
wo spheres, These parodies are called Pratis‘lokas. The 
Svapnavdsavadatta verse, 


CAUFAAAATa: FAA: HEMAHS CAAT SATA: | 
Wey IS Tasca Aereaaaefa wWeazA: ti 
has the following Pratisloka: 


imarimt vdndriyute sutayah nelkuttukale tavitum smarantyah 
slesmam pravrddham nijahastalagnam snehainmamatvorasi 
pdatayantyah 
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The Nigdnanda verse, 
ata: fe a faa: TAgIaa atata fare tat 
f& at-atfeaatsatgeaa: ae: veigifast: | 
Hat: sAorErt agai fF a Aa + wat 
frsgia faatersic sf at Sarfrae wary 


is parodied thus: 


nitah kim prthumodakah na divasah nadghratam ammampazham 
kim conmilitacadrujirakarasah sodhas ca pakanilah 

silakrah katukum varuttu kartytl-k-kiittunna neram sruto 
niroyajam virunesvadhira iti mam kenabhidhatte bhavan ? 


The Vidisaka provokes Jaughter even by the style of his speech, 
using Sanskrit suffixes to pure Malayalam stems as in the follow- 
ing description of asunset in Subhadradhananjaya : 


talpputtayanti takarah karikoytasesah 
kakah karatinu maram eriyurannayanti 
mantantt panthanivahah patibandhapet ya 
minnaminunnuniovahds ca minunnayants 


Natankusa 


In an anonymous work called Na/dnkusa the method of stag- 
ing Sanskrit plays by the Cakyars of Kerala is criticized severe- 
ly, as taking too much liberty with the text, as contravening 
the rules of dramaturgy, and as obstructing the dominant senti- 
ment by the addition of extraneous matter. Though the attacks 
are prejudiced and one-sided, they help in understanding the con- 
dition of the Sanskrit stage in Kerala in the middle ages, and are 
hence extremely useful to the students of the evolution of the 
Sanskrit stage in Kerala, Some of the important points raised 
there may be noted. The author takes as illustration the Avgu- 
liyanka of Ascaryaciidamani and the Mantrinka of the Prattjniayau- 
gandharayana. 


(a) The dance called Kriya (Kriya Cavittuka) after the 
introduction of the main character is not sanctioned by any text 
on dramaturgy. Dances with Angahiras and Ciaris are prescribed 
as part of the Pirvaranga by Bharata. The term‘ Karana’ for 
various hand-movements is also known; but not the term Kriya 
in such a technical sense. Pirvaraiga dances should not be 
introduced after the main character has entered the stage. Thus 
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inthe Angultyanka we do not know whether it is Hanuman or the 
actor who does the Ariyad, The procedure for the Kriya Cavittal 
with dances and songs in a certain way handed down from gene- 
rations is not based on any known text on dramaturgy: 


caiPrr sat aateq gata faasq ay 2aqciat Pear fad fe 
RST aq: 
“faq zaanfafaaa saa afe | 
ar WA aa TalHeAT HAZ BAA’ 
“a sqangq aaa aaa; | 
Ay Tas: Wee: Pracdatsfe qaqa: ’? 


(b) During the Nirvahana of each character the entire story 
of his life till the incidents to be staged in the Act selected is 
explained in detail with the help of vesses sung by the Nanyar. 
This is unwanted and unwarranted. The playwright has arran- 
ged the plot in such a way omitting certain portions and expand- 
ing certain others. Explaining those incidents which have been 
purposely omitted or summarised by the writer is not the proper 
method of staging a play. It is also against the natural develop- 
ment of the sentiment. The audience is interested in the present, 
not the past : 


“ Jaeqigqatl @y sat: | Batanaafyaaaiag | a aaa sfaftrate- 
Se Taga afageaaa salt fsaqaeaqaiase | a a oeaTHTAT- 
way sanyearimefesqealeagy | asta val at fees aeaa sales: 
afta a fare dieansaaraitag vu” 


(c) Resorting to monoacting is also wrong. When the play- 
wright has introduced different characters, they must appear on 
the stage. The actor comes to the stage as Hanuman in the costume 
and make-up of a monkey; if he attempts to play the role of 
Siti, the heroine, with the monkey’s costume and make-up, it 
will look ridiculous. The holding of a garment to indicate that 
the actor assumes the role of Siti is not proper. There are many 
scenes where the characters introduced in the text are not 
actually brought on the stage, the same actor taking all the 
different roles in turn. This cannot be considered to be correct 
or conforming to the spirit of the text: 


“asfreaqaay orerahehaeieag | 
dial eat Prorafgaza arg aaa tt 
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gatsqarat For aaeatscarfeariear | 
efa Satefas at wm aetna ui’ 


“aes ehacafasal dager Aamalerag feat az fe 
aa WaT... 


“ ZqAla MSA: TW Ala! WAT: We: | 
aa aeafresea Agteaage uv 
‘seman sft cafecafyafear | 
zsqd qaaseaaAy FA val aa: |" 


(d) There are some innovations made by the actors which 
are not sanctioned by the text, or by any other authoritative 
works. Thus in depicting Laksmana’s disfiguring of S'urpanakhi, 
the Kerala actors portray the cutting off not only of the nose and 
the ears, but also her breasts. Neither the text of the drama nor 
the Ramayana of Valmiki supports this: 


Grae aeyHA TAM: agaawseaatt...faazaa, va Pea ae 
aaa a aaaes, aq ag faaraat: safes eaarazatag | sesh 
 faraz soma” eaafer | cemeqanaaaag | 


{ This is based on the Kampa-Ramayana version. | 


(ec) The introduction of the Malayalam passages in Man- 
tranka of Pratijnayaugandharayana is also against the rules of 
dramaturgy, which sanction the use of Sanskrit and Prakrit only 
for the characters. The sanction for the use of local language 
found in the Nafyasdsira is a suggestion to the poet not to the 
producer or the actor. It is the Vidusaka who normally uses 
Malayalam, and it is to introduce humour, and toexplain the 
ideas to the illiterate audience: 


“aae «ade: Fisalqat wmaqati aaa aafetaat aagia' 
alzey aa aiawa aeifaaa faaa i...ag 


“$ SraqeNATATN: €4: TIA: | 
apeaaneag anfacs sate 0 


ft aaazaagiaa, arat 2% aaa siaadatizaiaafayay 1” 
“<mzaqrey aga qHsa UMaaIEsa fieaa, aa HEATTHITS Ale- 
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crf | et ar geet seat cen wey gears ja— 


garage ton usage: | 
fReaa: gzaa agra agt aaa 1) 


ef waa |” 


(f) In the comic episodes (Prahasanas) the Brahmins are des- 
cribed as having illicit connection with S‘idra women, which is 
against the Dharmasastra rules, This must be considered as 
obscene, and what is against the normal decency should not be 
represented on the stage. 


(g) The detailed discussion of political theories (Rajanayas) 
is introduced in a far-fetched manner, as an explanation of the 
word Avalagna. It has noreference to Udayana or Pradyota, 
and the audience is not interested in the qualifications of a per- 
fect king. 


(h) Using the Malayalam verse ‘ dahe tannir......’ the actor 
goes on describing the various kinds of drinks and the pseudo- 
physicians. This is far-fetched and has nothing todo with the 
context: The author says: 


ad safe aqraag wdlaanaadaatataa arate ef 
aahraiaf sued TOM: |... MatRAI wa ang eftaara 


(i) The introduction of extraneous verses by the singer, 
Nahyadr, in the middle of the acting now and then is also un- 
warranted, Thus in Mantranka, verses like the following: 


‘ arfefiestahaanatgeqesad afeaieeag: | 
Tqreaspesneaaia fandie Ta-as CT Het W”’ 


(j) The general rule about battle, death etc. as unsuitable 
to be represented on the stage is also discarded in Kitiyattam: 


aera sat aafaad qogaraagiaea aft wazafet gaea- 
meas a aT | 


It may be noted that most of these points raised here in the 
Naténkuga are true of the Kerala stage practice of the Cakyars. 
Whether all such deviations are to be condemned or not depends 
on the point of view one takes at these problems. In any case 
itis important as shedding light on the peculiarities of the stag- 
ing of Sanskrit plays by the Cakyars in Kerala. 
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NOTES 


1. K. Rama Pisharoti, JHQ J & V; BSOS,V. For detailed 
bibliography see A. D. Pusalkar, The Bhasa Problem. 


2. K. Rama Pisharoti, ‘The Kerala Theatre’, Annamalai 
University. (Reprinted as chapter 1X of The Theatre of the Hindus, 
Calcutta, 1955); Ammaman Thampuran, Kiittum Kiittydttavum, 
Trichur, 1938. 


3. K.Narayana Pisharoti, Airiyattam (1956); Kalalokam, 
Trichur, 1960. 


4. R.V. Poduval pointed out long ago in his short book 
‘The Art of Kathakali’ (Trivandrum, p. 16) that Kathakali owes 
much to Kitiyattam : ‘‘ The whole scheme of abhinaya (acting) 
and gestures were bodily adopted in the Xathakalt from them 
in addition to its borrowing and refinement of facial make-up and 
costume. The Aathakali became more attractive and popular 
than the Cakyar Kittu and Kiitiydttam in course of time, as unlike 
them its performance was not restricted to the precincts of 
the temple.” 


5. Ammaman Thampuran, of cit. p. 25 f. 


6. Dr. K, Kunjunni Raja, The Contribution of Kerala to Sans- 
krit Literature, Madras University, 1958, p. 9 f. 


1. Ibid, p. 12 ff. 


8. Dr. V.Raghavan, ‘Sanskrit Drama and Performence,’ 
Madras University Journal, X XIX. i. 1957, * Producing Sanskrit 
Plays’, Natya, Spring Number 1959, 


9. ‘Fa-hsien, (not Hiuen-tsiang): See Chinese Literature 1956, 
part 3, p. 149: ‘Actors are hired to perform a play in which 
S'ériputra who was originally a Brahmin goes to Buddha to ask 
for ordination. The lives of Maudgalyaputra and Kas’yapa are 
also performed in this way” (in Mathura). 


10. A Record of the Buddhist Religion, by I-tsing, edited by 
Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, p. 163 f: ‘* King Siladitya versified the 
story of the Bodhisattva Jimutavahana, who surrendered himself 
in the place of a Naga. The version was set to music (Jit. string 
and pipe). He had it performed by a band accompanied by 
dancing and acting and thus popularized it in bis land. ”’ 


11. Bibliotheca Indica edition, pp. 104 ff. 
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12. As pointed out by N. V. Krishna Warrier, Mathrubhumi 
Weekly, dated 21-2-1960, p.7 ff. 


13. TSS No. 55. 

14. Edited by P. Anujan Achan, Trichur, 1925. 

15. ‘* Rajasimhah prasastu nah”’ in the Bharatavakya, 
16. TSS 

17. Dr, K. Kunjunni Raja, of. cit., p. 13. 

18. Jbid. p. 13. 


19. Many scholars in Kerala consider this as a reference to 
Kitiyattam io its earlier form. 


20. The derivation of the term is not clear; some explain it 
on the basis of Sakya or Buddhist, but it is not certain. ¢f: 
Ammaman Thampuran, op. cté. 

21. N. V. Krishna Warrier, loc. cit. 


22. Ibid. Also M. Raghava Iyengar, Some Aspects of Kerala 
and Tamil Literature, Pt. II, p. 37 f. 


23, Trivandrum Palace Library, No, 1521; Trivandrum 
Curator’s Office Library, Nos. 1309-1312 ; BORI, Poona, Nataka 
Mas. No, 132, 133 etc. Mss. are also with many Ciakyar families 
and with K. P. Narayana Pisharoti. Asokavanikanka, has been 
published from Trivandrum, TMS 95. 

24. Madras, R. 3003. 


_ 25. K.R. Pisharoti (op, cit.) adds Unmadavasavadatta to the 
list; but that work is a kdoya according to Ascaryacadamani. 


26. References to single Acts are found elsewhere also. See 
Natakalaksanaratnakosa of Sigaranandin. 


27. For details see Kunjunni Raja, op. cit. 
28. Ammaman Thampuran, op. cit. 

29: TSS, 

30, Published from Trivandrum. 
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31. Kunjunni Raja, op. cit. 
32. Ravinatesvaradesat 


33. K.R. Pisharoti has wrongly referred to Nanyars as the 
women of Cakyar community. 


34. II. 94. 

35. K. Narayana Pisharoti, Kitiyattam, p. 19. 

36. National Book Stall, Kottayam. 

37. V. Raghavan, ‘Music in Ancient Indian Drama ’, Arts 
and Letters, vol. XXVIII, part I; Journal of the Madras Music 
Academy. 


38. The eight things consist of gold, mirror, saffron, rice, 
fruit, etc. 


39, Ammaman Thampuran, 2p, cit. 

40. Lilatilakam, chapter I. 

41. Trivandrum Curator’s Office Library, No. 1310. 

42. Ms. with K. P. Narayana Pisharoti. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Kitiyattakramam, Paliyam Ms. (copy with me). 

45. Ammaman Thampuran, op, cit. p. 74. 

46. Madras Ms. R. 3003. 

47. Quoted by Ullur, History of Kerala Literature, Vol. 1. 
48. Free translation from Malayalam. 


49, Ammaman Thampuran, of, cit. pp. 120f.; Kalalokam, 


50. Pointed out by V. Rajaraéja Varma Raja and others. 


KALIDASA AS A DRAMATIST*# 
By 
Dr. V. Raghavan 


The name of Kalidasa is pre-eminentin Sanskrit literature 
not only in the domain of poetry, but alsoin that of drama. 
There were before Kalidasa dramatists of repute whom the poet 
himself mentions, in the prologue to his Malavikagnimitra—with 
which he makes his first bow on the stage-masters who had esta- 
blished their reputation, Bhasa, Saumilla and Kaviputra. With 
the exception of Bhiisa, who is however involved in controversy, 
the others are nothing more than names tous. The modest bow 
that Kalidasa made with his court-romance of King Agnimitra 
and Princess Malavika and the hesitation with which he asked: 
“ Will this effort of a contemporary poet go with the audience ?”’ 


smarTat wadaeaagadat saraafaary aquiasa: afeciaw ferat 
@¥ gala: | was soon replaced in his next heroic comedy, the 
Vikramorvasiya, with a more confident note, in which he referred 
to himself as having earned the friendship of the audience : 


wmrayy at afronresal agegqgeqagara | 
wre Hatfacafea: Prafrat erfeerae ti 


Already he could say in the second play that the actors had better 


be careful with their portions: qg=qai qaqa: rag tg arafeaa fa- 
qeufafa | By the time he wrote the Abhijfidna-Sakuntala, he had 


gained his reputation as a dramatist; he makes no plea but 
straightaway announces that a new play of Kalidasa is to be pro- 
duced and adds: Let each part be attended to with special effort : 


qafaaaialzat 4a: | The verdict did not wait for long to be 
pronounced and the emergence of the three plays of Kalidasa 
threw into oblivion all that was there before him. Henceforth 
all plays that were to be written took Kalidasa for the model. 
All Natakas with heroic themes were patterned after,the Sakuntala 
and any romantic play relating to a historical King, after the 
Mialavikagnimitra. In fact, on the evolution of the type of play 
called Naitiki which was a graft of the heroic Ndfaka and the 
social Prakarayna, which took its characters not from the Puranic 
Rajarshis but from Kings of historical times, which shortened its 


* Courtesy: A.I, R. 
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length and number of Acts, and which aimed at the increase of 
interest by introducing music and dance or other artistic features 
as integral parts of the theme, Kalidiisa laid the path with his 
Malavikagnimitra. It would appear that the very description 
of Natika in works of dramaturgy is mostly based on the 
Malavikagnimitra. 


The Malavikagnimitra is sustained by a well-organised story 
with the ingenious design of the Vidusaka forming its base; it 
has a political background and more than these, attractive motifs 
like the danee-contest, and the Asoka-dohada. But it does not 
give scope to Kialidasa’s idealism and philosophy which find 
their fullest expression in the Abhijidna-Sakuntala, which may be 
called the poet’s final testament. Atthe end of the first play, 
the poet just prays to Candi that she may be gracious towards 
him and that was enough for him so for as his adversaries were 
concerned : 


@ R sagged wa afte fraadeaza axa ofecareat: | 


At the end of the second play the poet prays that the divorce bet: 
ween learning and wealth be ended and that men of quality 
thrive well : 


qreqiauiyataduqgeny | 
ana Waa AIseyaa Tals 


But at the end of his last play, the poet not merely asks for good 
rule of earth and respect for learning, but as an evolved soul he 
prays that as far as he himself was concerned, Lord Siva might 
grant him spiritual salvation: 


anita a aqag diaanfea: 
gaara oftaaar hacen: | 


Not that the poet was not a religious or spiritual aspirant earlier. 
His very name tradition connects with a story of Bhakti. His 
Kumdrasambhava is his homage to his favourite divinity, Parvati- 
Parames'vara. But it isin the Sakuntala that the mellowed glow 
of the poet’s genius and the ripeness of his personality are seen. 
The Tapas which the Kumdrasambhava depicts as the welding force, 
more potent than physical beauty, is worked out, on the plane of 
drama, through Vipralambha-rasa, aga anaaal wena atay, 


which removes the dross of the initial physical attraction and 
makes the union truly spiritual and abiding. 
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While Bharata, on the side of theory, sets forth the principles 
of Sanskrit drama, it is in Kalidasa’s plays that one understands 
the practical details of the unique way in which the Sanskrit 
dramatic technique works. To realise this fully, one should not 
merely content oneself with reading the plays of K4lidasa, but 
see them played or better still, rehearse and producethem. The 
close integration of Nature and the feelings of men and women 
and the lyrical miniatures have all a direct bearing on the idea- 
listic and artistic production technique; the elimination of the 
sets and too elaborate stage-directions determine the very charac. 
ter of the writing of the text of the play and the dialogues; and 
that this method is more effective or affective than the specta- 
cular can be easily seen; only, a re-thinking is necessary of 
our idea as tothe fundamental idea of drama. Thedrama is not 
a series of moving pictures; nor is it a pure poem. Hence it is 
that, in its definition of drama, Sanskrit dramaturgy lays equal 
emphasis on the drsya and the Sravya. 


Another important principle of Sanskrit dramaturgy which 
Kalidasa illustrates in the most luminous manner, is that the 
theme or story, however important, is to be the support of Rasa. 
How much scope Kalidasa has laid in between his words and dia- 
logues, for subtleties of emotional expression can be fully realised 
when one takes his plays for actual production. His sense of 
humour and precise perception of human behaviour, all these do 
find their place in his plays. We cannot imagine what he would 
have done or achieved if he had taken up a pure social theme 
like the author of the Mrchhakatika; it is clear from his poems 
and plays that his spirit revelled not in that line; but in his 
lesser homely figures likes the Vidtsaka and the Cetis, the fisher- 
man and the police as also in the greater ones like Agnimitra or 
Agnivarna, his realistic touches are clearly seen, though here too, 
according to his genius, he adopts the delicate and suggestive 
way, and not the obvious and expressed way. Further it isin 
the dialogues in his plays that we have to find the only example 
ofwhat the prose of a master of Sanskrit like Kalidasa is like. 
In the words Aurobindo, Kalidisa’s dialogues in his plays are 
“admirable prose in Sanskrit literature, perfectly simple, easy in 
pitch, and natural in tone with a shining, smiling, rippling 
lucidity.”’ 


In a few minutes you will belistening to one of the plays of 
Kilidisa, the Vikramorvasiya, and some words about it would 
be approporiate now. The kernal of the theme of this play goes 
to great antiquity, as borne out by the dialogue between 
Purtiravas and Urvasi found in the hymns of the Ryveda. In 
Kalidasa’s hand, the theme undergoes complete modifcation 
and Urvasi, the heartless heavenly courtezan who abandons 
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Puriravas, comparing herself and womenfolk to hyenas, is 
thoroughly metamorphosed by the poet into a perfect lady in 
love, with her heavenly features kept in their barest minimum 
to serve such technical needs as coming down or remaining in 
hiding. She voluntarily falls in love with Purtravas and comes 
back to him of herself. The disappearance of Urvas’i and the 
consequent suffering of Puriiravas are made more human and 
natural by the introduction of the element of jealousy, by the 
curse of the Kumaravana and Urvasi becoming for a timea 
creeper and not becoming lost for ever, by the motif of the uniting 
gem, Sagamani ya-mani and the reunion of Pururavas and Urvas'i. 
In the fourth Act in which Urvasi remains a creeper and mad 
Pururavas goes about raving and, like Rima in the end of 
Aranya-Kanda, asks every animal and bird, tree and mountain, 
news of his beloved is a lyrical and dramatic masterpiece. In 
the fifth Act, the reunion is ennobled further by Urvas’'i’s gift of 
a son, Ayus, to Puriiravas and to complete the reincarnation of 
the Kgvedic Urvas'i, K&lidasa makes her abide with Purtravas. 


Out of a hoary myth of the nation the national poet has recrea. 
ted a heroic love-play. In the words of Aurobindo who interprets 
the myth: “Such a man (i.e. Pururavas) alone was fit to aspire to 
and win the incarnate beauty of the world and its sensuous life, 
the Apsara who sprang from the thigh of the Supreme’’. As 
Tagore has conceived, Urvas'i is ‘‘the spirit of imaginative 
beauty in the universe, the unattainable ideal for which the soul 
of man is eternally panting......... ’* There is but one who can 
attain her, the man whose mind has become one mass of poetry 
and idealism and has made life itself identical with poetry and 
whose soul holds friendship and close converse with the Gods. 
This is Pururavas ‘the noise of whom had gone far and wide”, 
whose mother was Ila, divine aspiration........... and his near 
ancestors therefore are the Sun and the Moon’’. For her, he leaves 
everything. His soul must wander through all Nature seeking 
her, imagining her or hints and tokens of her in everything 
he meets...... It is therefore one of the most profound and splendid 
of the many allegories in the great repertoire of Hindu myth 
that K&lidasa has rendered into so sweet, natural and passionate 
a story of human love and desire’. 


According to some treatises, the Vikramorvasiya belongs to the 
type of play called Toraka. Whatever its other features, its main 
characteristic is that the gods and the humans mingle here and 
the drama passes from heaven to earth and from earth to heaven. 
It is such bridges between the two worlds, the mortal and 
the divine, the material and the spiritual, that Kalidasa has 
built in his dramatic creations. 

SS 


‘sae qaafeaa” * 


Slo a. cra: 


seta: - AY SaIeAoarsa seer:, fears za sraraza:, gArfs 


ails - 


a 


ats - 
Ta - 


ale - 


Sateen 
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qa saareqanifs | aa faartarenee graagqarefaei- 
war firitfaate: ¢ aa Haft qraasaraa aerqetor aegfta- 
qa: BAA: ea | Ha arslt aefia carat aa aftwafa, 
Toray | w: # ay fifi: ¢ fearar saa ga 
qRazafa: ? 

wa! vy wufacaefedy Faerg, aaraa oat aay 
arafirfe: | 


aca afta ag:, Aa a wqafacaca aiancartor | 
afar 28 afarngaggana: sfereaed feararia- 
Tea ATATAT: | 

aria a aanaaarearapoarfa sania | cy a feqvazara- 
TISY TalTT: TRAE Maar WANT FA gay | 


afafas fe afaua afenert aasia wat ay | 


zc wafialaag cafsa: oitwaay aa areaafa wara- 
nad ageeacda wwraarieagia | aaa aefaa 
ata cara ala: ? 


aa srftatsfta, 4 arta, feeg ads adlaar wsear- 
frertor | eiqarafagiara wad fas ar area ay ag a 
aaa fe 


+ SHAT AHA TR ATTA | 
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aq: - ats, agar ass | aiftesad: ahhh 
aiafaeqent ata weafaaear aa saath | 

Hite - anes fan: FPA ANAT Ay 
awrafiara oy fered: | aardl aamasaiate 
THY aad) faresauit saretiaa | fra aa casas 
Tayfas: mca: a Frafesrfrarar: sfaaarar aay 
aula afore | 

TY - AA TANG: A MIHS:, WY A aA HY ar aeaafiz 
araar: aat zfa | 

atfe - facfeut sqaal ff a aaa:, IAA Ta a, aAST aR 
suay fea: | 934 aadrta at saay Fe: aarsafa, ue 
firftargarfecafe a | Serer Seca area aneteraftora 
Seoflat wets | 

aa: - wa aa wea weliaie | ae gate aaa af 
SIT THTHAT | 

aife - Se a: ea | eTgaa a aerdse aaftadrseaif 
qqaacaaien carafe, aay flaanragegfaaataarars 
dtfa | fe ga:— 

‘aera wala afadrscacagraf Aa: 
eosreranfaf aa fe guste |’ 

et aq Tq JHeq egersay | 

ag: - aff anaq aa! og atsft cearaedt soafa | aa 
can: Feast: we: | ema J) aq yaafale 
pasadaiat at aalsta, eraedt areeaia: sels 


“ enqizer saafeaa » 59 


gerarfa | aearg cay fazefaye srargiaa | qaedta- 
afa at laa duefag aaaft daff aaa) senaa 
anf aawaraea a afaarar aftfeaneraftayq | aa 
nepaeral safeacatr aaacq 9a, 4 4 wadlsey 
TATE TA | 

aifs - afaseot add ! 

qaafiraseqsat aftara: & Fe: 
aeterat: w Teer: afore: siqoftar: | 


ratgaaarinnad Tae aadse 
araral fe cafaacoracarsaag tl 


qq; - (fa: Wt asad age aeaaerar: Tar: |) 


* % ¥ * 


~ 
qaqa 
Sto . crea: 
(aa: serfs araaa aereagral Tara sqfast aarya') 


weraat - aafta aorrgentfeerfear: 


amraqemtrangtaa: | 
gigs ta frearaa faa: 
yafeeaesaqenqraqtaa: |} 
ang Farag aaa 
TIAMAT TAT II 


arate: - (Raafaafieta) set! afigat dtonracateen- 


fanart tar | salsa fananadaa seat aftara- 
edafa:! arazaaafa | (aftr) ay ana: yer 
fagiaaa! gzaa afafa: acafeftqoeds: saraaq, 
AUT: ATA TaTeAnsTarfasaeaer | 

z4 aq unad afaot afanfae farfaanaraar aan 
aq faxqqagedtoadt aft saat) aay safearal 
ara | fe sgcfaafargacracafta, arqqeatit:, 
witfesarea, mdaaafgal afaadt, aacreasara tz 
gaat agaasfafta aaa, aecariea fara, asa 
at are, aladarfa fadita fereautarqrerarar, faa, 
fareaniu, watanafa: sfavaqigqaaar| sey aaa 
aqaaantaaaata  agata gararraufr) za 2 
Wa, A aA aAaraana: feeaqaadaonrfa: 127: 
qqreele fagraegeas at:, aa Aq fecal Brag! 
fe amaiererogt aamemeagenirey | : | 
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afaaemanaare Maan | vag, laa carta 
seatfa | arafae aoa sofaanft | aa aa aa aflar- 
fgzat! atot frara at safeottaarfa, soafi a) aa) 
afearatal! aay saraaara saaateaars | 
neraal - carraaiawy | wafaat aagner wert: | @q- 
qaarafafyacaie: | 
ql - Hwaliaeanal | fageaaraaaanat: | wadtaaqreraa- 
ata sfaatewrnaey | AaaTy | 
(aarzaat 37 faarfe) 
avafa | arasargeal ofear at saaatr araafe | 
Sard avai, BA, a-aatni, Tanai, acai ar Fe- 
AAV ata ? ana feat al afar sqagaa aa 
qafe aanena? (amnay) et sara wear dle age 
q 2a favafafa? feat eqaea: at garnerqenfh 
aa syaea: | at, Ha Miegaeead | Hel sfraray 
aaa aT aaa 
fa | atremwregagqnanaraaqiftarareaf | fag 
agony; ec ad adart saat; ga saefagy ale 
waa | 
(aI aae@ sence Aayet a frger va: wa: TaaTefe) 
wet - uaga | fata aa Acqua: awagaeda 7a | 
aaifa afe aed Fes AAA | 
Tal - Hafealsfer | 
Wel - vata Hearorfafraerar faqaaala scaey aa BeaaT- 
arate | 
VR - ATA | 
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Het - Tat WATT | Taal + Hog aavSsa geese? 
araafearara: afaafa: fraa:, ae a gal afage daa 
aa fata: | ae Fa STATA aU:, aga 
gala aaa aarettafae | 

deal - Idd: | 

wet - aafardaararacaat «se aif saat) at a: 
sorfadiaair | aakareraedtest aera has agear| 

Wal - aavalag adit | 

Wal - maT Aad A agfl aera ga Agata, agATa w 
ANGI, TAISA FF FUNA, FIA FA AYR, AYR | 
naa aaalata Iq | 

UREA Aaa] aE aanalaeaaay senewle at 
eargaraqaa | ae adlata faaeedt fraetefaast 
aaa afiqaeangaifias squaeaqeafaay | aa aga- 
Taq agatlaecanin Hfofacaara near aacahia ated, 
aaisfia gaaad, aveniia aeaae, aaafa aie, 
fasrafaa areaar:, cazacafafta aafaarna , aearqetu 
aaa eUATAATTE afrarTHAIRAT | 

eg - AAA: | 

Uz - da seolaadiaay aeeqal gsganadiagiad | eifias, 
fefaaa, santa, dada, afeeda, Haft fasaa faoae- 
anol anfafat cawlead * * * * 

(aqey eitq7@) 
a galeaar fraiaar farereanrat a | 
a ga afearatt araasear car afta: tt 
* H H % 


Gqeeay; * 
gfo a. trad: 


2 
(ash ernie oa: afeafa ange: sorggat Para, sPa1) 


ATeqe - Aa Aaa a faaeway ara ara:, a: ahead farang 
arate aearay grad, aa aflear: aeacaa ofige te: | 
aval fe a cara aa: 2? afafaewaqaartsaqa | grat 
qeaty; FeI:, vada | fear asf after gq za 
AI nqwlaad | earaay | al ara! aes 


mae fs; - aaa ai aaa | fe ara aaaeaard 
HTT! | 

art. - ara! fare ca a asfadt faa am aa:, a 
afm sarqa: farciseaey arate ? 

mM, fx. - aane aed ara sa a aretighs aad | fees agar 
shireafiesaralsa 52a: | 

amt, - rd | faa a Aaete:, Teaaa, wreatedt ar zae 

m. fe. - (afaad faeea) ey | AEAT TH Uae aafer aay: | 
adisa fagia: ? a a qweaiat feat aera, araqacdta- 
nqe1a, avant fafaara arghiat afaafacay qa:) va a 
UA eaaararsla salsa aayaad | AMTGTRAaT saraza- 
mq waay, aed, cafe fafaaa 


a rere 


* EE MTT ‘eer waageat go Fae deaaazHeaa 
reftecanarterages aahyafhrasaares efit | 
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amt, - aa! waa aoa war? say aTAAalsa areata, 
mH ua aat aera deafa: gaa seer aftafaar a | 
Masa asa Sreara gals aife aacar ageatfeca- 
ata | 

at. fe. - ga) atfeaager aaa afemalt aaa seead | aa 
AHPARA AAA ATHET:, TATA sitorizoetyar: | 

Hy, - aa Haga sadly wary ? 

wm. fe. - aa afaet cassorafeel add | aa ga Se aa GAT 
rad sftaasey | 

Ay. - Fata a ga: 2? fe ar sala 2 

mM. f&. - aa! ay) aeafe aemt fageaeqrarata:, wa a 
area meade 4 area Haafeaarsfe | 

A, - wash | vant Reaaareaarra: | 

m. f&. - gorearqeara. | aa: qeafa dead ar cy faareaAay 
at eaat atstt & ve afta | a cay A aaa:, a faa 
ya aisarea ferq adlafa ant seater aaa, 
aaa | Far Varaaa Falta Bea: | 

OM. - + Agee Sarr Mafaxarfi | 

m. f.- af 4 eae gead aeqafefaarai acai ae 
aaa: | aa ant atslt qeaneaaer ofa Faroe srftaag- 
fiat ada | sag Haat aed geara areaageaeria 
famaaa faoffara | afgaae cara Be: | 

Oy. - aft Ta aAeana: geqady arsft areas: ! 
wy 4 dase Aaa FTA aaa: 2 


qaarng: 65 


m. f&.- 3 fE 4 Ei a TA aaasfa acd, 3 Sflot:, ageara | 
Ud 4 afage saarat wat sacar: | afe qetar a aa 
sfaqifa, aria fanaa fate seaft, azdt aeaaarfeort F 
alftgarg sfraq gaaeqsaeraral carfteadtafteala | 

amt. - a! Bata ah ae waar! wer ag oa aaa: FATg: | 
nef faearna waar arsed | Tara aeIARIGHT BAT:, 
mere dewe: fafeqar: 1 Far fater, adi, af& ar qafaa- 
yfaaa | 

m. fi. - fe ar anafiza aa wag? aan a ae fae, 
aratig Saqar | 

WT, - Ma! Ha AN | Hy lasawralacat aredtadena: 
qaqa faa ar a gafaard wate srarfa) aarea- 
aearaiat de Tea cera a agaftne afar for: | 
aaa wad aaa aaara:, aaa TAA arewasesat 
aaa fadarear fama ar Hqaeqgewe | Za: Ta=saaay 
yay ada ata, aarfaaneta afaaiftea: zearqne vad 
aarafasarfy | aft a aed, a: afer! gaat vara arfee- 
fantnfaga: afasafa, aeaftoad a saa afsearitfies | 

(af Tene GeaeAe Taq Telfer) 
N. fF. - Her A Ae: Te A TANT: | 
2 
(Tita) 
WMeaTH - CAA TIA wareaty | HScaa Tarfere fale qari 


ga-ga: adtaaio:, aay fea@a safae: | saat | 
9 
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(sqam) aa! mash waaaan’-dewua'zefih 
faenft ge ada eff sad, Sa aT aad Aq TER | 


MACY: - eAq Aq Ter | 

am - feeq aesfea watt: gear TIARA: AR aaga 
RIC | 

TACT) - AA) FETA Fs figazorqaed a4 rela forenr: Us- 
eqaregiearaad, aarfaeft area arfaaa ator 
agiafaar 3 | wsratsa ae: | ae a slot TRA aAe 
SUOTBTA SATA SAA | 

aM. - wa! Fa Farhi THA eg aaead | tag afazea 
Saft arararafa | sa ar fan magafaar: aft a 
ia faar alzat tae gere ar denfa: 2 


mraeq; - (faze) af! aerag ! agieq! Maqeea ae a 
aa) aff g daft saa werdafaan:, daraated a 
Goal Aad Ua: § Ha Bars Arar, ta Haga 
wafad ania | farg eagftana aaracafes ogi 
maa has afer arfafa aca: Bart ut fae Fert 
aantafafae: | gata aa adta: ga: dafta farfaares- 
ad, feeg ae as faa aafaanarfirarafa | 
Ay, - Ha Hefea aud waaay sdtoiq | feeq asa wate 
afeaar aafg: Hea qeauearacttoranfet za Fela 
* ‘UaTqe? git was nat ses aviaaget free, sari 
SIT? TUAMGATAAT | 
t geafa cid feezieazq | 


Greray: 67 


aaftadt ofiada afesat |) aa ga aaa: GeqUTaT 
aint 2 


MAM: - 14 aa sath asia za aaedt fafa 
Braqa | 


aM. - ea afteeraafe arfe 1 wag aafagftare- 
OTN BIA Haat aagat we aad + weaed # 
BAT AT SHOALS | 


may: - aaa Massa art | saovfari, ania, wea, 
Ursa | agar ae faegasrart 
UTA a war aT | fHeg Ta olay sae &: 
saa | ty a atagy ales wa: 2 


qi, - aaqzaary | Hema araad vafe: wavs vaq) te 
aq Uqernaraafaaiarg aftatafacata | aargaerars- 
qaafaar: dfaat: taaeaizd afar ea | 


arrey: - aft aerate gaze sear arar asada feat apa 
eqeate ? 

aT, - Haz aay afecaa | aaa aaar agragtea sora: 
asy: aradlar: | waar aedaarradca waa: aadarf | 


qqag waa ware) fer a gaataq| are 
faasaiearara fRala aiaatead, azeda doiafacarfy | 


(afar alert zear ferret: |) 
WAEQs - HET AlAes:, AslAlAaee: | 
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3 
(cfterq, quatsastes) 


AAAs: - TIAA Guo zarwa: | sway fre aan 
fasraranf, fren a) freer grad dears 
fafaa os asa zfa | maafefa lea a fig aaad | 
(sf scam aafasa areamanfral feaft arafag saad |) 
aay aarat cara: | crenrefray arses aeleeve;r efter: 
siearat fetter aeadlear| aarace: ciggta sigan 
fafaqearm: | wag quazacficreafaarmfiadear fate 
wae digoftalsa deearea: | ae) aegyzaaa fare 
ferafi—(ceaaih aati gee cenad feaft aera aa 
aqardaqea) aa! e ay asaraedtd: aa 7 
afgafiarad fattaaq afters azofi | ¢ fe! fis! 
fafazaaad ar) wy fagétarsfa (fa aifacar a fae 
qamrad atg fica) o:, fate qraaraaa war ? 


Gey: - a! adag wary | wa sfortareaeal facarfy ayefaear 
freqagueerfiea: afihea: aera fasta staan 
wie 


aM. - aye! a! a Fas Aaraz:, afe g agg za 
gaa frat aa) aaa aaat get RaMeqat safer | 
(a Ata: Had) a, aT Ae: | me safe ee saa 
qaanrafas F eeafacas fe | 


geq: - sarsfen | trea’: | (af fema: 1) 


qageagq: 69 


gm, - (aeadrsawraa) aa! feafe afepasacaara Zareaqh- 
at faaqarafia ext! (aa: sfaaa: aft gar ad, 
arfenat areat Ber) wag THAR fag alcarfa | 


gt: (arama) get! fe aefr sft tarate aff) fara 
aleaaa @a aa sfaftaararar aff calaaeaal aay 
aq afasarad | uf, faacet anata a=sra: | 


aiteat - at fe afacafa 2 


i- aa vase aenacss afacafa | sfgemaaaataarar: 3 
arent Barats Gear alfaay saratara: | 


aieR - ATa:, Ae ly Bgafagawe | aN Ga: FemATTATAT 
WaTeafaa aaa Tas! SHS] aa | 

wal - fe fea? a cat faara afters! eaerfe Adana, 
aféa zarearafa afesaar | aft a aa fafacad garg? a 
Has adlfa:, aff g areararatt aaa awa agatian 
faar | 


afee - ta ara: | aeaa araraltfaot ager ad) aa AAT 
frat arncat adla ge: erst aearara: fitcarrara 
fafgoot ada eff | aaegqiaar warle | 


gal - aa! anarfa faae 3 ast fara awarfafa | arfea a 
fiaa:, araacfaora | of, ada aaa wea aoVafta, 
awaanaia at n=wa: | aa aay fast: aad) afe 
4 aufaaqia aerafea quar aralzara) aefe (efa area 
TBAT HAA |) 
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(azt afeit sqaq) 

ay, - af ag, asa faraed ? gerefifiater 3a afta, 
arena aafeat free area | aa gratiay 
AA] AGIA: KSAT: BA TF BBA! Br ay Bay: Fz- 
arefaoht watt ca gai afieqty sqadacada | 

gat - a! amafaa aa) vari wet aan adh 
atfassadta | eg wat seat aa aaTATG a 
favaifacarfa: aaa wer faesar | aq feaataa aria 
aa aurfafiaaraoe saatagareaa a ar | 

a, - fea safe @, a4 cfeoriter ffir aresaer, a 
dufa aaftaaft ana fatate 2 faaraafiatea + aan 
asifea: ga: deat a doaame:, a freaat ata) 
aed aagz aafeagaeita, aeaaqnane daa faarfea | age, 
eS 4 WATE AMATI | Asay aaa AAza aleTHAI- 
memferaa ary earafacar ty | 

(eff saa at Tera: aRrararaca tafqae earqafe |) 


(agar sfx) 
mae fra: - afa a: araege fianfas | aaal cad waar a 
aa a oat afefta F aqq | 
Him, - searsfea | 
a. f. - wagaaracat: faraagiae@ aa fawgar afaararaa 
agai | 
aig, - a: ! adta agfalsfea | 


qirerata: 71 
m, fe. - WaATAC aNdiai deans a aaarqertse adtdiz 
ARAL, AT FA AHS Hrearae wy F sfeara | 
at, - ea! sigtreartr | 
m. f%. - afta area aaa aaa: unareaata adtedt- 
SI7 | 
( atqagqraagt ) 
maa: - aaraia! gait waslaqar aged orat mala 
aa aq ansaaay | aenfarae aa: add aaafad 
aif: Semagaafea: wiaeata afaq | oa 
aaa Tarearhrfaaraz | 
(gfe aq arate }) 
» ofa aizasafa safe queanft 4 aaar 
dad agaiaraan: seraafeti: | 
aifaar fe safe: oftarfear a aafafi: 
alfeqiaandleaaeretraeaga fear | 
tan Pauttatienazaenaaeal 
UAHA AAT aga SUT STAT! | 
CUM C LIC CGHICICICE UCIGER 
denfaaa UNAAATIATEA AATST F | 
aaaqgey yartaaleriad 
aMaeeaaaaeaagansea qaNsey F II 
at, - ea! orla-arga-ardadwtiea aalafia agy- 
dlar wife | aa aarqzgqarsfa wacy facrat deart | 
mreaaacts ‘ase: gf a seqa adie cathe | a 
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atieat - ser aaa atua, afaagt aftaq) a x 
area. 1 aead, aaa set: aqort afacahs | afte 
sama aghided: afracarte | 

MH, - A! sear ga adit wa aar adig aftaeT ayy 
@ sree qua:, wa Sfaaa, maa, aaa = fre fay 
qaizad aed vag MaeaAagelTa sare: | Tata 
faarneratafea: CRS TTA: ANTATTART: seTi 
wag | 

(nae mara, wife: ache, aa ad ferfecar 
akan aH gaixeda mapa) 

2f azaaats wale geeaaft a qaar 

af ana azeafatsea aseg 7 I 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 
OF SANSKRIT DRAMAS * 
By 
Dr. V. Raghavan 


K ALIDASA 
All Dramas 
1. Translations of Shakuntala and other works by Arthur 
W. Ryder, E. P. Dutton & Co., London (1912). 


2. Tr. by Bela Bose, Allahabad (1946). 


Malavtkagnimitra 

1. Tr. by Gopal Raghunatha Nandargikar, Shivaji Press 
Poona (1879). 

2. Tr. by C. H. Tawney, Thacker Spink & Co., Calcutta 
(1891), 

3, Ed. with critical notes and Tr. by S. Seshadri Ayyar, 
Dyan Prakash Press, Poona (1896). 

4. Ed. with a close English Tr. by the late V.S. Apte, 
Vrttaprasaraka Press, Poona (1897). 

5. Ed. with a close English Tr. by S. B. Bhagwat, Poona 
(1897), 

6, Ed. with commentary, notes and Tr. by M. C, Satakopas 
chari, Kumbakonam (1900). 

7, Tr. by Haraprasad Sastri, Calcutta (1907). 

8. Tr. by Arthur W. Ryder, University Press, Berekley 
(California) (1915). 

9, Ed. and Tr. by A.S. Krishna Rao, Vavilla Ramaswamy 
Sastrulu & Sons, Esplanade, Madras (1930). 

10. Ed. and Tr. by Charu Deva Shastri and B. B. Shastri, 
Lahore (1933). 
~~ ®Courtesy : Indian Literature, III. i, 141-53, § Sahitya Akademi, New 
Delhi, 
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11, Ed, by Shri Ranga Sharma and Tr. by R. D. Karmarka,, 
2nd edn., Poona (1933). 

12. Ed. with notes and Tr. by M. R. Kale, sical | 
Publishing Co., Bombay (1933). 

13. Tr. with notes, etc., by P, S. Sane, G, H. Godbole and 
H. S. Ursekar, Bombay (1950). 

14. Ed. with an idiomatic English Tr. by R. N. Gaidhani, 
A. G. Mangrulkar and J. T. Parikh, Surat (1950). 

15. Ed. with critical introduction, complete English Tr., etc, 
by Kailasnath Bhatnagar (1951). 

16. Tr. by C. R. Devadhar and N. G. Suru (2nd edn.). 

17. Text with Tr. by A. G. Mangrulkar. 


18. a by R. D. Karmarkar. 
19. PS by J. M. Ashar. 
Vikramoroasiya 


1. Tr. into English prose by Edward Byles Cowell, Stephes 
Autsin, Hertford (1851). 

2. Tr. by H. H. Wilson, [Society for the Resuscitation of 
Indian Literature, Calcutta (1901)]; in Select Specimens of th 
Theatre of the Hindus, Vol. 1, Trubner & Co,, London (1871). 


3. Vikramorvasi, Tr. into English lyrical verse by Brajes- 
dranath De, canto 1. Calcutta Review (Oct. 1884). 


4, Ed. and Tr. by Gajanan Bhaskar Vaidya, Tattve 
vivechaka Press, Bombay (1894). 

5, Ed. and Tr. by Kesava Balakrishna Paranjpe, Native 
Press, Bombay (1898). 


6. The Hero and the Nymph, Tr. into verse by Aurobindo 
Ghosh, Calcutta (1911), 


7. Tr. into literal English prose by Sri Ananda Acharys, 
Francis Griffiths, London (1914). 


8. Ed. and Tr. by M, R. Kale, Gopal Narayan & ©, 
Bombay (1922). 
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9, Ed. with a literal Tr. by Charu Deva Shastri, Shamsher 
Singh & Co., Lahore (1929). 

10. Ed. and Tr. by R. D. Karmarkar and M. V. Agashe, 
ind edn. (1932). | 

11. Ed. and Tr. by S. B. Athalye and S. S. Bhave, Bombay 
(1932). 

12, Ed. and Tr. C. R. Devadhar and M.V, Patwardhan, 


lod edn. 
13. Text with Tr. by Sastri. 
14, - by J. T. Parikh. 
15. ‘a by J. M. Ashar. 


16. Tr, by S. Rangachar. 
17. Text with Tr. by R. N. Gaidhani, Royal Book Stall, 
budhwar, Poona-2. 


Abhijfiana Sakuntala 

1. Sakuntala or The Fatal Ring, Tr. by Sir William Jones, 
Society for the Resuscitation of Indian Literature (1789) ; Calcutta 
reprint (1901). 

2, Tr. into English prose and verse by Monier-Williams, 
J. Murray, London (1855). 

3. Tr. by Krisnakamal Bhattacharya, Calcutta (1891). 

4. Shakuntala or The Recovered Ring, Tr. by A. H. Edgren, 
New York (1894). 

5. Tr. by Kalipada Mukherji, in his Notes on Sakuntala, 
Calcutta (1895). 

6. A literal Tr. by T. R. Ratnam Ayyar, The Star of India 
Press, Madras (1896). 

7, Tr. into English verse by Kalikes Bandyopadhyaya, 
Harasundara Machine Press, Calcutta (1901). 

8. Ed. and Tr. by Nobinachandra Vidyaratna, S.C. Bhatta- 
charya’s Sanskrit Series, Ratna Press, Calcutta, Saka 1822 (1901). 
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9, Text, commentary, introduction, notes and Tr. by T, £, 
Srinivasachariar and B. S. K. Aiyar, Kumbakonam (1901), 

10. Tr. by J. G. Jennings, Allahabad (1902). 

11. Ed.with Tr. by G. N. Patankar, Shiralkar & Co,, 
Poona (1902). 

12. Sakuntala or The Fatal Ring by J. Holme, Walter Scott 
Publishing Co. Ltd., London (1902). 

13. Ed. and Tr. by Bidhubhusan Goswamin, Kedarnath 
Bose & Co., Calcutta (1903). 

14. Tr. by A. M. Wright, Springfield, U.S. A. (1904). 

15. Tr. by Roby Datta, Das Gupta & Co., 54-3 College St., 
Calcutta (1915). 

16. Sakuntala or The Idyll of the Lost Ring by C. R. Vasudeva 
Row (Revised edn.), The Colonial Press, Madras (1918). 

17. Prepared for the English stage by Kedarnath Das Gupta 
in a new version written by Lawrence Binyon, with an introduac- 
tory essay by Rabindranath Tagore, London, Macmillan & Co., 
(1920). 

18. Tr. by A, B. Gajendragadkar, Bombay (1920). 

19. Ed. and Tr. by Brahmadatta Shastri with C. Madhuri, 
Santi Press, Agra (1924). 

20. Ed.and Tr. by M.R. Kale, Bombay, 6th edn. (1925). 

21. Tr. by Arthur W. Ryder, Rep. J.M. Dent & Sons Ltd, 
London ; E. P. Dutton & Co. (1928). 

22. Ed. by S. Srinivasacharya and Tr. by a Master of Arts, 
Vavilla Ramaswamy Sastrulu & Sons, Esplanade, Madras (1930). 

23. Ed. and Tr, by Saradaranjan Ray and revised by 
Kumudranjan Ray (13th edn.), S. Ray & Co., 176, Vivekananda 
Road, Calcutta (1946). 

24. Tr. by C. R. Devadhar and N. G. Suru, 3rd edn., Poona 
(1951). 

25. Ed. and Tr. by R. M. Bose, Calcutta (1953). 


26. Text (Pt. I) and Tr. (Pt. II), Sanskrit Literature Society, 
Bangalore city. 
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27. Text with Tr. by R. D. Karmarkar. 
28. i by J. M. Ashar (2 parts). 


29. Text with Tr. by Banarsidas Jain and M. G. Shastri, 
Mercantile Press, Lahore (1923-32). 


BHASA 
All Dramas 


1. Thirteen Trivandrum plays attributed to Bhasa, Tr. by A. C. 
Woolner and Laksmana Sarup, 2 Vols. Panjab University 
Oriental Publications 13, Lahore (1930-31). 


2. Bhasa, a prose-rendering of 13 plays with introduction, 
A.S. P. Ayyar (1942). 


Abhi sekanataka 
1. Ed. with introduction and Tr. by V. Venkatarama 
Shastri, Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore (1930). 


2. Tr. with notes by K. Rama Pisharoti, Annamalai 
University Journal, IV. pp, 133-148, 277-286; V. pp. 121-135, 
945-253. 


Avimarake 


1. Tr. with notes by K. Rama Pisharoti, Shama‘a, IV, pp. 
285-295; V, pp. 47-59, 114-126, 270-284. 


Urubhanga 

1. Ed. with introduction, notes and Tr. by K. N, Bhatnagar, 
Lahore (1937). 

2. Urubhanga or Breaking of the Thighs, Ed. and Tr. by C_R. 
Devadhar, Poona Oriental Series 72 (1940). 

3. Tr. with notes by K. Rama Pisharoti, Maharaja’s College 
Magazine, Ernakulam. 


4, Ed.(with Madhyama Vyayoga) and Tr. by J. M. Ashar, 
Bhavanagar. 
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5. Ed, (with Madhyama Vyayoga) with Tr. by Bhat and 
Athavle. 


Karnabhara 


1. Tr. with notes by K, Rama Pisharoti, Maharaja’s College 
Magazine, Ernakulam. 


2. Text with Tr., Introduction etc. by C.R. Devadhar, 
Poona. 


3. Tr. by H. L. Hariyappa, Raja Annamalai Chettiar 
Commemoration Volume, Annamalainagar, Pp. 210-25 (1941). 


Carudatia 

1, Tr. by C. R. Devadhar, 2nd edn., Poona Oriental Series 
65 (1943). 

2. Tr. by S. Ray. 


Diita Ghatotkaca 


1. Tr. with notes by K, Rama Pisharoti, Shama’ a, IV, pp. 
129-151. 


2. Text with Tr., Introduction etc. by C.R, Devadhar, 
Poona. 


Diitavakya 

1. Envoy’s Declaration, Tr. by Dharmasila Jayaswal, Modern 
Review, pp. 665-669 (Dec. 1925), 

2. The Misston of Krishna, English Tr. by H. L. Hariyappa, 
Bangalore (1932). 

3. Tr. with notes by K. Rama Pisharoti, People’s Friend, 
Trivandrum. 


4. Text with Tr., Introduction etc. by C.R. Devadhar, 
Poona, 
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Paricaratra 

1. Ed.and Tr. by Shivaram Mahadeo Paranjpe, Poona 
(1917). 

2. Ed. with Tr. by Waman Gopal Urdhwareshe, Holkar 
State Electric Printing Press, Indore (1920); 2nd edn., Indore 
(1934). 

3. Text with Tr., Introduction etc., by C. R. Devadhar, 
Poona. 


4. Text with Tr., Introduction etc., Anon., Sanskrit 
Literature Society, Bangalore City (1943). 


Pratijnayaugandharayana 
1. Yaugandharayana’s Vows (with Tr. of Svapnavasavadatta: 
The Vision of Vasavadatta), Tr. by A. S, P. Ayyar, Madras (1941). 


2. Ed. and Tr. by A. N. Lal and R. Misra. 
by C. R. Devadhar, Poona Oriental Series 61. 
Text with Tr, by S. M. Paranjpe, 


- by C. Sankararama Sastri. 


Soe a 


a and notes by S. Roy. 


7. Text with Tr., Anon., Sanskrit Literature Society, 
Bangalore City. 


Pratima Nataka 

1. Ed. and Tr. by R. P. Kangle and F.C, Trivedi, Vasanta 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad (1927). 

2. Tr. by C, R. Devadhar, Shri Ganesh Printing Works, 
Poona (1927). 

3. Ed. with Tr. by M. R. Kale, Gopal Narayan & Co., 
Bombay (1930). 

4. Ed. with Tr. by Shivaram Mahadeo Paranjpe (1930). 

5. Ed. by K. Ray with English and Bengali Tr. of Sarada- 
ranjan Ray. S. Ray & Co., 176, Vivekananda Road, Calcutta 
(1942). 
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6. Ed. with Tr. Samskrita Sahitya Sadana, Bangalore Gity 
(1950). 

7. Tr. by K. Rama Pisharoti, Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society, XI. pp. 353-366; XII, pp. 58-66, 375-396, 
596-606 ; XIV, pp. 39-48. 


Balacarita 

1. Tr. by A. C. Woolner and L. Sarup, Oxford University 
Press (1930-31). 

2. Tr. by K. Rama Pisharoti, Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society, XXV, pp. 224-235; XXVI, pp. 19-33, 157-168, 
Reprint pp. 1-39, Bangalore (1936). 


Madhyamavyayoga 
1. Tr. by M.R. Kale, K.N. Sailor Press, Bombay (1917). 
2. Tr. by Ernest Paxton Janvier (thesis presented to the 
Faculty of the Graduate School, University of Pennsylvania, in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of D. Phil.), 
Wesley Mission Press, Mysore (1921). 
3. Ed. (with Urubhanga) and Tr. by J. M. Ashar, Bhavanagar. 
4. Ed. (witb Urubhanga) and Tr. by Bhat and Athavle. 


5. Text with Tr., Introduction etc., by C. R. Devadhar, 
Poona. 


Svapnavasavadatta 
1. Tr. by S. Subba Rao, Madras (1917). 


2. The Dream-Queen, Tr. by A. G. Shirreff and Panna Lall, 
Indian Press, Allahabad (1918). 


3. Ed. and Tr. by Banarasi Das Jain and Madan Gopal 
Shastri, P. Charan Das, Lahore (1920). 


4. Tr. by V.S.Sukthankar, Oxford University Press, London 
(1923); See also Shama’a, Madras, II, pp. 137-69 (1921-22); III, 
pp. 25-49 (1922-23) and Sukthankar Memorial Edo. II, 
pp. 401-61. 
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5. The Viston of Vasavadatta, Ed, with introduction, Tr. etc., 
by Lakshman Sarup, Das Bros., Lahore (1925), 

6, Ed. with Bengali & English Tr., notes and appendices by 
§.K. Mitra, Calcutta (1936). 


7. Ed. with Bengali & English Tr. and notes by Satyendras 
nath Sen, Calcutta (1937). 

8. The Vision of Vasavadatta (with Tr. of Pratijnayaugandha- 
rayana: Yaugandharayana’s Vows). Tr. by A.S. P. Ayyar, Madras 
(1941), 

9 Ed. with Tr. by N. A. Gore and M. A. Mehendale, 
Baroda (1944). 

10. Ed. with Tr. M. R, Kale, 2nd revised edn., Bombay 
(1945). 

11. Tr, by CG. R. Devadhar, (1928); Poona Oriental Series 
21, 4th edn., Poona (1946). 

12. Ed. with English and Marathi Tr. and notes by 
M. A. Karandikar and Shailaja Karandikar, 2nd edn., Poona 
(1950). 

13, Tr. into English and Bengali by K. Ray: S. Ray & Co, 
176, Vivekananda Road, Calcutta-6. 

14, Tr. by Gajendragadkar. 

15. Text with Tr. and notes by C. Sankararama Sastri. 

16. Text with Tr. by G. K. Bhat. 

17. - by J. M. Ashar. 

18. Tr. and notes by K. Rama Pisharoti, Quarterly Journal 
ofthe Mythic Society, X, pp. 164-174; 209-220, 372-381; XI, 
pp. 122.137. 


BHAVABHUTI 


Mshaviracarita 

1. Mahaviracarita or the History of Rama, Ed. by Francis 
Henry Trithen, London (1848). 

1] 
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2, Tr. into English Prose by John Pickford, Trubner & Co,, 
London (1871). 


Malati-Madhava 


1, Tr. by H. H. Wilson in Select Specimens of the Theatre of 
the Hindus, Vo). 11, Trubner & Co., London (1871). 


2. Tr. by M.R. Kale, 2nd edn,, Gopal Narayan & Co, 
Bombay (1928). 


3. Tr. by C. R. Devadhar and N. G. Suru, Poona (1935), 
4. Tr. by R. D. Karmarkar (1935). 


Uttararamacarita 
1. Tr. by H. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta (1871). 


2. Tr. by H.H. Wilson in Select Specimens of the Theatr 
of the Hindus, Vol. I, Trubner & Co., London (1871). 


3. Tr. into English prose by C. H. Tawney, Thacker Spink 
& Co., Calcutta (1874). 


4. Tr. by Krishna Kamal Bhattacharya, Kedarnath Bose, 
Calcutta (1891). 


5. Tr. by Vinayak Sadashiv Patwardhan, Nyaya Sudha 
Press, Nagpur (1895). 


6. Tr. by M.R. Kale, Gopal Narayan & Co,, Bombay (1911, 
1934. 


7. Rama’s Later History or Uttararamacarita, Tr. by S.K, 
Belvalkar, Harvard Oriental Series 21 (1915). 


8. Tr. by Jogendradas Chowdhburi, with English and Bengali 
translations, Calcutta (1923). 


9. Ed. with commentary by Ghanasyama by P. V. Kane 
and Tr. by C.N, Joshi, Panduranga Vaman Kane, Bombay (1929) 


10. Tr. with notes etc. by Saradaranjan Ray, 3rd revised 
edn. by Kumudaranjan Ray, Calcutta (1946). 


11. Ed. and Tr. by R. D. Karmarkar, Poona (1954). 
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12. Ed. and Tr. by J. M. Ashar, Bhavanagar. 
13. Text with Tr. by G. K. Bhat. 


SUDRAKA 
Mrechakattka 


1. Mrechakati or The Toy-cart, Tr. by Horace Hayman 
Wilson in Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, Trubner & 
Co., London (1871); V. Holcroft, Asiatic Press, Calcutta (1926). 


2. The Little Clay-cart by Arthur W. Ryder, Harvard 
Oriental Series 9 (1905). 


3, Tr. by M. R. Kale, Sri Krishna Publishing House, 
Girgaum, Bombay (1924). 


4. Ed.and Tr. by V. G. Paranjpe (in 2 parts: Pt. 1 text and 
Pt. 2 Tr.), Poona (1937). 


5. The Toy-cart, Tr, by Vasanta Ramchandra Nemkar, 2nd 
ed., Bombay (1937). 


6. The Little Clay-Cart, Tr. by R. Pendelton Oliver, 
University of Illinois, U.S. A. (1938), 


7. The, Little Clay-cart, Tr. by S. K; Basu, University of 
Calcutta Publication No. 79, Calcutta (1939), 


8. Tr. by R. D. Karmarkar, 2nd edn., Poona (1950). 
9, Ed.and Tr. by T. E. Srinivasachariar. 


Padmaprabhrtake 

|. Tr. by J. R. A. Loman, Amsterdam (1956). 

VISAKHADATTA 

Mudraraksasa | 

1. Tr, by H. H. Wilson in Select Specimens of the Theatre of 
the Hindus, Vol, II, Trubner & Co., London (1871). 

2. With Bengali and English Tr. by Bidhubhusan Goswami, 
Kedarnath Bose, Calcutta (1909). 


3. With ©. Bodhana, Ed. and Tr. by Srish Chandra 
Chakravarti, 2nd edn., Swarna Press, Calcutta (1919), 
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4, Ed. and Tr. by K.H, Dhruva. 3rd edn., Oriental Book 
Supplying Agency, Poona (1923). 

5. Ed. and Tr. by M.R. Kale, 4th edn., Standard Publi. 
shing Co., Bombay (1927). 


6. Ed. and Tr. by R. D. Karmarkar, Poona (1940), 
7. The Signet Ring, Tr. by R.S. Pandit, Bombay (1944) 


8. With a Sanskrit commentary and Tr. by Saradaranjan 
Ray, Revised edn. by K. Ray, 90/4A, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 


9. Ed. and Tr. by C. R. Devadhar and V. M. Bedekar. 
10. Text with Tr. by J. M. Ashar. 
11. 7 by R. R. Deshpande. 


12. Tr. by R.S. Walimbe, Royal Book Stall, Budhwar, 
Poona-2, 


BHATTA NARAYANA 
Veni Samhkara 
1. Vent Samhara or The Binding of the Braid, Tr. by Sowrindra 
Mohun Tagore, I.C. Bose & Co., Calcutta (1880). 
2. Ed. and Tr. by K.N. Dravid (1922). 


3. Tr. by M. R. Kale, 3rd edn., Gopal Narayan & Co., 
Bombay (1936). 


4, Tr. by A. B. Gajendragadkar, 3rd edn., Bombay (1941). 
5. Ed. and Tr. by G. V. Devasthali, Bombay (1953), 

6. Text with Tr, by C, Sankararama Sastri. 

7. 9» by J. M. Ashar. 


KING HARSAVARDHANA 
All Dramas 
1, Tr, into English by Bela Bose, Allahabad (1948). 
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Ratnavali 


1. Tr. by H. H. Wilson in Select Specimens of the Theatre of 
the Hindus, Vol. II, Trubner & Co., London (1871). 


2. Ed. with Tr. into English and Bengali with notes by 
Bidhubhusan Goswami, Calcutta (1902). 


3. Tr. into English and Bengali with notes by Satischandra 
Acharya (1903). 


4 Tr. into English and Bengali by Sris Chandra Chakra- 
varti, 2nd edn., Bhattacharya & Son, Calcutta (1919). 


5. Tr. By Saradaranjan Ray, S. Ray & Co., Calcutta (1919) 


6. Text with Tr. and notes by C. Sankararama Sastri» 
Madras (1935), | 


7. Ed. and Tr. by V. K. Joshi and G, M. Watwe, Belgaum 
(1953). 


8. 3 by R. N. Gaidhani, Poona (1954). 

9. Tr. by C. R. Devadhar and N. G. Suru, | 

10. Text with Sanskrit commentary by S. Narayana Sastri 
and Tr. by P.V. Ramanujaswami. 


11, Text with Sanskrit commentary, Tr. and notes by Kale. 
12. Tr, by J, M. Ashar. 


Na gananda 


1, WNagananda or The Joy of the Snake-world, Tr. by Palmer 
Boyd with an introduction by Cowell, Trubner & Co., London 
(1872). 

2. Text with notes by Nobin Chandra Vidyaratna and Tr. 
into English by a Professor, Calcutta (1887). 


3. Text with Commentary and Tr. by P.G. Sundaram Iyer, 
Sri Vidya Press, Kumbakonam (1903). 


4, The Buddhist Legend of Jimutavahana by B. Hale Wortham, 
Ed. Dutton & Co,, New York (1911). 


5. With C. Arthabodhini, Ed. and Tr. by M. R. Kale, 
Vaibhava Press, Bombay (1919). 
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6. Ed. and Tr. by V. R. Nerurkar and G, M. Jo:hi (1919), 
7. Tr. by R. D. Karmarkar, 2nd edn., Vishvanatha & Co,, 
Bombay (1923). 
8. Text with Tr. by P. V. Ramanujaswami, Madras (1934), 
9. Tr. by Asha V. Toraskar and N, A. Deshpande, Bombay 
(1952). 
10. Tr. by C. Sankararama Sastri. 
11. Text with Tr. by Karandikar and Karandikar. 


Priyadarsika 

1. Tr. by G. K. Nariman, A. V. Williams Jackson and 
Charles J. Ogden, Columbia University, Indo-Iranian Series 10, 
Columbia University Press, New York (1923). 

2. Ed. and Tr. by M. R. Kale, Gopal Narayan Co, 

3. Ed. and Tr, T. V. Srinivasachariar, Vavilla Ramaswamy 
Sastrulu & Sons, Esplanade, Madras (1935). 

4. Text with Tr, by N. G. Suru. 

5. Text with Sanskrit commentary and Tr. by P. V, Rama- 


nujaswami. 


KING MAHENDRAVARMAN 


Matta Vilasa Prahasana (a farce) 
1. Tr. by L, D. Barnett, Bulletin of the School Orienta| 
Studies, London Institution, Vol. V, 4, Pp, 690-717 (1930). 


SAKTIBHADRA 
Ascaryacidimant 


1. The Wonderful Crest Jewel, Tr. by C. Sankararama Sastri, 
Balamanorama Press, Madras-4 (1926). 


2. The Wonderful Crest Jewel, Tr. with Introduction and 
Notes by R. V. Vasudeva Sarma, Trichinopoly (1927). 
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RAJASEKHARA 
Viddhasalabhanijika 


1. Text with a close English Tr. by Keshava Raoji Godbole, 
Arya Bhushana Press, Poona (1886). 

2. Tr. by Louis H. Gray, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 27, Pp, 1-71 (1906). 


Karpiiramanyjari 
1. Ed. by Sten Konow and Tr, by Charles Rockwell 
Lanman, Harvard Oriental Series 4 (1901), 


DHIRANAGA (OR VIRANAGA) 
Kundamala 
1. Ed. with a Sanskrit commentary by Jai Chandra Shastri 
and Tr. by Veda Vyasa and S. D. Bhanoti, Punjab Sanskrit 
Book Depot, Lahore (1932). 
2. The Jasmine Garland, Tr. by A. C, Woolner, London (1935). 


KRSNA MISRA 
Prabodhacandrodaya 


1. The Moon of Intellect: an allegorical drama and Atmabodha 
or the Knowledge of Spirit, Tr. by J. Taylor, Tattvavivechaka 
Press, Bombay (1893). 


VARARUCI 
Ubhayabhisarika . 
1. Tr, by Sukumar Sen, Calcutta Review, Pp. 127-47 (1926). 


VENKATANATHA 
Samkalpasiiryodaya 


1. Tr. by K. Narayanacbarya and D. Raghunathaswamy 
Iyengar, Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam (1917). 


HARIHARA 
Bhartrharinirveda 


1. Tr. by Louis H. Gray, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 25, Pp. 197-230 (1904). 
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RAMABHADRA DIKSITA 


Janaki Parinaya 
1. Tr. by L. V. Ramachandra Iyer, Oriental Press (1900), 


VUJIKA (?) 
Kaumudi Mahotsava 
1. Ed, with Tr. by Sakuntala Rao Shastri, Bomby (1952). 


SUBHATA 
Ditangeda 
1. Tr. by Louis H. Gray, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. 32, Pt. I, Pp. 51-77 (1912). 


Mahanataka or Hanumannataka 
1. Text with Tr. by Maharaja Kalikrishna Bahadur, 


Columbia Press, Calcutta (1840). 


UMAPATI UPADHYAYA 
Partjataharana | 
1. Ed. and Tr. by George Grierson, Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, III, Pp. 20-98 (1917). 


Damaka Prahasana 
1. Text with Tr. by Mahopadhyaya Pandit V, Venkatram, 
Panjab Sanskrit Series IX, Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore 


(1926). 


Tratvikrama e 
1, Text with Tr, by K. Rama Pisbaroti, Shama’a, Pp. 
213-222 (April 1924). 


VAMANA BHATTA BANA 
Parvati Parinaya 
1. Ed. with commentary, notes and Tr. by T. R. Ratnam 
Aiyar, Kumbakonam (1898). 


SANSKRIT DRAMATIC FEATURES ON THE A.LR. 
By 
C. S. Sundaram 


In recent years, the A.I.R. has been broadcasting from its diffe- 
rent stations a variety of Sanskrit programmes. With the guidance 
of Dr. V. Raghavan, Special Adviser to Sanskrit, the Radio has 
been able to create a good deal of interest through a well-planned 
Sanskrit schedule. To Sanskrit Drama particularly this provision 
ef Sanskrit programmes over the Radio has given a great fillip. 
From Madras Station there are fourteen-minutes Sanskrit pro- 
grammes (Suprabhatam, now on Saturdays) and forty-five minutes 
Magazine programmes (Amara-Bharati) once a quarter. Through 
both of these a considerable number of Sanskrit dramatic features 
have been presented. The fourteen-minutes programmes have been 
well-suited to present select scenes from Sanskrit plays, and the 
Magazine programmes, for giving full, One-act plays like Farces 
and abridged versions of bigger dramas. In addition to these, 
special occasions like the Kalidasa Jayanti bave provided oppor- 
tunities for the production of the poet’s plays ordramatic features 
based on his poems. These productions have been genera)ly done 
by the Samskrita Ranga, its President, Secretaries and other 
members. 


It would be useful to have a stock-taking of the Sanskrit 
Drama features which have thus been done from the Madras 
A.I.R, As could be seen from the list in the sequel, the 
programmes not only cover the celebrated masterpieces, but 
also serve to bring to light the less known specimens; and also 
they comprise dramatic features based or built up from Poems, 
Prose-works, Epics, Puranas, etc. 


A. FuLL DRAMAS (MAGAZINES) : 
Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa. 
Avimaraka of Bhasa. 


Valmiki Pratibha of Tagore (Translated into Sanskrit by 
Dr. V. Raghavan). 
12 
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B. FULL ONE-ACT PLAYS : 
Urubhanga of Bhasa. 
Ditavakya se 
Karnabhara Pm 
Dutaghatotkaca ,, 
Mattavilasa of Mahendra Vikrama Pallava. 
Bhagavadajjukiya of Mahendra Vikrama Pallava (Magazine) 
Tripuradaha of Vatsaraja. 
Hasyacudimani seo, 


SnusSvijaya of Sundararaja Kavi (Magazine). 


CG. New Ptays (14 mts.): 
Poetess Vikatanitamba by Dr. V Raghavan. 
»  Wijayanks 
»  Avantisundari 
Kamas uddhi 7 
Prthukamusti by Mrs, Devaki Menon. 
Nati-natau by G. Krishnamurthi of Bezwada. 


D. SCENES FROM WELL-KNOWN PLAYs: 


Bhasa’s Svapnavadsavadatta—Acts 1 and II and 
Svapna Scene, Act V. 
K&lidasa’s ‘akuntala—(all the acts). 
‘ Vikramorvasiya—Act IV. 
Sidraka’s Mrechakatika—Acts II, III and VIII. 
Bhavabbati’s |Uttarardmacarita—Acts I and VI. 
- Malati-Madbava—Act V. 
S'ri Harsa’s Ratnavali—Madanotsava from Act I. 
- Négaénanda—Comic Prelude to Act III 
and V. 


Visékhadatta’s Mudrariksasa—<Act III. 
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Bhatta Nérdyana’s VenisamhSra—Acct III. 
Dhiraniga’s Kundamala—Act III. 


E, BUILT UP FROM POEMS, PROSE-worRKS, EPICS AND PURANAS: 
‘Asadhasya Prathama Divase’ from the Meghadita of 
Kalidasa by Dr. V. Raghavan. 
‘Aja Vilipa ’ from the Raghuvarnéa of Kalidasa. 
‘Sita’s Exile’ 
‘Parvati-Parames’varau’ from the Kumara Sambhava of 
K&lidasa. 


‘Mahas'veta ’ from the Kadambari of Bana. 
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‘Laksmi-Svayarvara ’ from the Bhagavata Purana, etc. 

Kaisika Ek&das’i from Pur&nas. 

Devi-mahatmya (Candi) from Purana. 

Pageant of Indian Womanhood (Magazine—From Veda, 
Purina, MahabhG&rata, Ramayana, etc.), 


Savitri-Satyavan from the Mahabharata. 


PRODUCTIONS OF THE SAMSKRITA RANGA, MADRAS 


1 
Press-Reviews 
MALAVIKAGNIMITRA 
(at Delhi and Madras) 


The Times of India, Delhi, May 11, 1960: 


Nature gave a helping hand to Dr. V. Raghavan’s produc- 
tion of Malavikagnimitra by Kalidasa at the Talkatora Gardens 
on Tuesday. It was a most pleasant evening at the open air 
theatre. The serene silvery moonlight filtered through the 
leafless, lanky trees to make exquisite patterns on the stage. 


Dr. Raghavan is one of the foremost scholars of Sanskrit, 
From the brochure it is evident that considerable thought has 
been bestowed on this production, Some of the costumes are 
exquisite, 
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The Hindustan Times, Delhi, May 11, 1960: 


The Samskrita Ranga’s production of Kalidasa’s 
Malavikagnimitra, in the Sanskrit, at the Talkatora Gardens on 
Tuesday evening rounded off the Song and Drama Division’s 
Summer Drama Festival. The production with all the limitations 
that Sanskrit seems to impose on theatre today was a brave 
effort. The classic was produced by the wellknown scholar, 
Dr, V. Raghavan, who is President of the Sanskrita Ranga.... 


The production was notable incidentally forthe dance of 
Malavika, the heroine, played by Nirmala Ramachandran and 
for the singing of Kumari Ranganayaki who played Pandita 
Kausiki.... 


The Indian Express, Delhi, May, 11, 1960: 


Dr. V. Raghavan’s production of Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimi- 
tram, (Talkatora Gardens, A.I[,R. Summer Drama Festival), is 
probably the first Sanskrit play produced with the requisite 
scholarly and literary qualities. Usually, in plays in the Sanskrit 
language the cast is seen to stumble over the lines. Ragha- 
van’s cast is apparently well-versed in the language, which 
made for a remarkable smoothness of delivery and diction, with 
the gestures well synchronised to speech.... 


The other commendable features of the production were the 
dances and the music.... 


Delhi Hindustan Standard, Delhi, May, 11th 1960: 


The play de resistence of the Summer Drama Festival, 1960, 
was presented by the Samskrita Ranga, Madras, at the open air 
theatre of the Talkatora Gardens on Tuesday. A classic play in 
Sanskrit, Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra, perhaps the first play of 
the playwright, is important both from the historic point of view 
and of dance-art as such.... 


Presented by perhaps the first high-powered Sanskrit 
team in India, led by Dr. V. Raghavan ... the play had very 
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good features also ... good music and an easy flow of presenta- 
tion of the scenes. The enunciation of the dialogue was in 
chaste Sanskrit accents. The story moved stage by stage ina 
pleasing manner. There was a happy marriage between the 
modern stage production and the Sanskrit heritage. The play 
divided into eleven scenes was produced by Dr. V. Raghavan, 


The Statesman, Delhi, May, 11, 1960: 


Tuesday evening at Talkatora Gardens was given over to 
Visvanatha’s ‘men of taste’. The play was Kalidasa’s Mala- 
vikagnimitra presented in Sanskrit by the Samskrita Ranga of 
Madras, in a production by Dr. V. Raghavan.... 


Dr. Raghavan chose his instruments well. There was the 
play itself which had been abridged.... The abridgement had 
thus a more compact structure. ... 


Music had been lovingly created. Every situation of signi- 
ficance was rendered in its own raga.... 


The Hindu, Madras, March 15, 1960: 


Great study and care have gone into the production of the 
scenery, dress and properties necessary for the drama, so that no 
harshly anachronistic note might ever be struck.... 


.. The play is of particular interest to those devoted to the 
art of dancing and we naturally had a full scale piece. 
The scenery was unobstrusive and the costumes in good taste. 
The music was good... The Malavikagnimitra has fairly been 
well produced and one hopes it will be the forerunner of more 
Sanskrit Drama on the live stage. It has so far been left to the 
enthusiasm of our students to enact such plays at College fune- 
tions, Now, however,’a wider audience seems available and we 
are sure the enthusiasts will take full advantage of all the 
available facilities and resuscitate Sanskrit Drama, 
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VIKRAMORVASIYA 


Indian Express, Madras, Jan. 7, 1961: 


January 4 was a memorable day in the annals of the Madras 
Music Academy. Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasiya was a fitting finale 
to the marathon schedule of entertainment of this year’s music 
season. The performance was noted for restraint in acting and 
subdued in music. The enunciation, as Dr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar observed in a brief speech, was word perfect and the 
dramatic technique left little to be desired. 


The Mail, Madras, Jan. 6, 1961: 


... Of all Kalidasa’s plays, Vikramorvasiya is the most 
difficult one to be portrayed. Dr. V. Raghavan, President of 
Samskrita Ranga, has to be complimented for the great work. 
The drama produced by him evinced great public interest which 
was evident from the large audience who witnessed the play. 


The players, all amateurs, were well chosen. They spoke 
flawless Sanskrit, the heroespecially playing the rele ably. He 
impressed the public by bis noble acting as King Pururavas. 
The Vidushaka kept up a lively intereet all through the play. 
The conversation between Vidushaka and Pururavas was te- 
alistic and people who could follow Sanskrit did not have any 
difficulty to enjoy the subtle jokes of the Vidushaka. 


The music was pleasant. The solo veena, played frequently, 
provided a fine background. The settings were simple and 
elegant. 


BHAGAVADAJJUKIYA 


The Hindu, Madras, Dec. 16th, 1960: 


A select gathering of Sanskritists and lovers of Sanskrit 
witnessed the 60-minute play directed by Dr. V. Raghavan, 
President of the organisation. The play was written by King 
Mahendra Vikrama Pallava of Kanchi in the 7th century. 
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Dr. Paul Thieme, the West German Professor of Sanskrit, 
now on a visit to India, who was the chief guest on the occasion, 
commended the Ranga on its activities and wished it all success. 
He distributed souvenirs to the participants in the play. 


Educational Review, Madras, Jan. 1961: 


The Samskrita Ranga which has been doing very good work 
in the cause of popularising Sanskrit drama, celebrated its second 
anniversary on December |5th by putting on boards Mahendra 
Vikrama Varman’s Bhagavadajjukiya at the Museum Theatre, 
Madras. The play was produced under the C.D.A.C.C, Theatre 
Workshop Programme in the presence of Dr. Paul Thieme, 
Professor of Sanskrit, Tubingen University, West Germany. ... 


The play was excellently produced under the guidance of 
Dr. V. Raghavan, who appropriately enough, took the part of 
Sutradhara in the play. The roles of the teacher, disciple and 
the hetaera were well acted by S. Rajagopala Sastri, S. Ranga- 
rajan and Sabita Rani. Special mention should also be made of 
the toxicologist’s part by R. Nilakantan. 
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SELECT OPINIONS 
of distinguished persons 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India : 


Taking into consideration the Sanskrit dramas I have seen 
earlier in Bombay and in Delhi on this occasion, I may say, there 
is a revival of Sanskrit dramaturgy in the country, and I com- 
pliment the Ranga on their production and Dr. Raghavan on his 
attainments and contributions in varicd fields of cultural activity. 


Sri P. V. Rajamannar, Chief Justice, Madras : 


Lovers of Indian culture, and in particular of Samskrita 
drama, can never be sufficiently grateful to you and other willing 
devotees under your inspiration who have been able to achieve, 
what generally was felt to be not practicable, namely the pro- 
duction of Samskrita plays in an adequate manner. 
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Sri V. T. Krishnamachari, Chairman, Planning Commission : 


Having seen previous performances, I know how well the 
Ranga produces these dramas and what great talent the actors 
display. 


The Ranga is doing valuable service in the revival of Sanskrit 
learning that is now taking place. 


Sri M. Patanjali Sastri, Chairman, Central Sanskrit Board: 


The staging of Malavikagnimitra last year under your able 
guidence was acknowledged on all hands to be a great success. 


Sri. T. T. Krishnamachari, Madras: 


May I congratulate you on the excelJent show that was put 
up last evening. It was perfect in every respect. 


Dr. (Smt.) Kapila Vatsyayan, New Delhi: 


«. This was a very good presentation and I especially enjoyed 
your editing of Kalidas. 


I have had courage to say the above to you, because I feel 
that you are perhaps the only one of the very few, in India, who 
can at all conceive of the Sanakrit play in its authentic spirit. 


SNUSHAVIJAYA 
Dr. C, P. Ramaswami Aiyar : 


When I was last speaking at a performance organised by 
Dr. Raghavan, I made an uncautious observation. I stated 
that there has not been sufficient activity in producing one-act 
plays or short plays. I am glad to be able to be present on 
this occasion. It is a very remarkable thing that in the Sanskrit 
language there have been social dramas, one-act plays and short 
plays long before similar dramas were invented in Europe. 


As a production of sarcastic genius, the Snushavijaya is of 
high order and the language is worthy of praise. I am very 
glad, Dr. Raghavan, that you have been doing so much to popu: 
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larise the Sanskrit language and literature. I am glad for 
having been present at this performance and convey my congra¢ 
tulations to everybody who has acted in the play. But if I may 
say so, not out of chivalry, I think the women excelled the men. 


BHAGAVADAJJUKIYA 


Prof. Paul Thieme, Tubingen, West Germany : 


...Nor shall I ever forget your Ranga performance of the 
Bhagavadajjukiya which was so enjoyable and instructive at the 
same time. I enjoyed indeed every bit of it and the single 
persons of the drama stand, and shall stand, vividly before my 
eye, not as actors but as real people. 


Mr. G. Fisher, Consul of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Madras : 


I am grateful to you for having asked me to attend the play 
‘Bhagavadajjukiya’ of King Mahendra Vikrama Pallava of 
Kanchipuram, produced last night by the members of the 
Samskrita Ranga. 


May I compliment you on this very fine production which I 
enjoyed tremendously. 


VIKRAMORVASIYA 
Prof. R. Srinivasan, Madras : 


It was really a wonderful show that you put up yesterday.... 
You have achieved almost the impossible. The whole atmosphere 
was so uplifting and I felt I was living with the Rishis of old. 
Above all, as Sir C.P. remarked, you have proved beyond doubt 
that Sanskrit is not a dead language but is still vibrant with 
pulsating vitality. It was a marvellous success. I am sure 
Sarasvati’s blessings are with you and your troupe. God bless 
you all. 
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Smt. K. Savitri Ammal, Madras: 


Let me congratulate you on the great success achieved 
yesterday in staging the play Vikramorvasiyem. Your efforts 
have borne ample rewards. 


It was indeed a revelation how Sanskrit, far from being a 
dead language, could be so gripping and so full of life. All 
those who tock part in the play acquitted themselves very well, 
though the king excelled them all by his superior acting, He 
showed great understanding and his acting was really fine in the 
scene in which the king was beside himself with grief over the loss 
of Urvasi. : 


Mahamahopadhyaya Krishnamurtht Sastri, Madras: 


I watched with great interest and enjoyment the Vikramor. 
vasiya which was so beautifully produced by you. I congratulate 
you on this production. Even those who knew only Tamil were 
enabled to follow and enjoy the play. 


Mr, Artur Isenberg, Senior Ford Foundation Consultant, 
Madras: 


I have been meaning to write to you for sometime of my 
very great appreciation of the dedicated work of the Madras 
Samskrita Ranga. 


It seems to me that each year has witnessed a considerable 
improvement in the performances of Sanskrit plays staged by 
your organisation. While the actors and actresses have of course 
always been impressive in their authoritative command of the 
spoken words, they have, in recent years, also succeeded more and 
more in transforming the delivery of their lines from a mere 
recital into a real performance. 


As costuming and stage settings, too, improved and continue 
to improve, the Samskrita Ranga is making splendid progress 
towards providing the audience (including those members of the 
audience, like myself, who know virtually no Sanskrit !) with the 
experience of witnessing theatrical performances of professional 
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quality, surely a most difficult assignment for any amateur group 
of actors. 


Personally, I do not doubt that the Madras Samskrita Ranga 
will achieve that difficult goal. It already has one or two 
vitally needed assets in abundant measurc: real] enthusiasm and 
devotion on the part of its actors and actresses; and the vast 
learning and competence of the Sutradhara, your good self. It 
should not be too much to hope that the group will also be able 
to secure another needed ingredient, the modest funds required 
for the systematic improvement and expansion of stage groups, 
costumes and other equipment. 


Both the Samskrita Ranga and the audiences for whose 
delight it stages its performances surely deserve no less | 


FAUBION BOWERS 


American critic and wellknown writer on Eastern Drama, 
writes in an article on ‘India: A Passage to Progress’ in THEATRE 
ARTS, New York, April 1961, p. 58: 


‘‘ Madras, in the far south, boasts not only of its university but 
Dr. V. Raghavan, the brilliant head of the Sanskrit department. 
He has spread his powers recently to the staging, in original form, 
of plays by Kalidasa and Sanskrit comedies. He himself appears 
in them briefly in the archaically traditional role of sutradhara, 
“ string-holder ’’ or stage manager. Like the authors themselves 
sixteen hundred years ago the sutradhara comes out to make a few 
comments and to hold the threads of the play together. 


‘I went to Raghavan’s recent production of Kalidasa’s 
Vikramorvashi with the normal misgiving any playgoer is apt to 
feel when approaching antiquated drama in a dead language. 
However, to my surprise, there, in a vast, open-air pandal, several 
thousand people, looking as if they came from all walks of life, 
were entranced. Comic lines triggered gusts of laughter, and 
heroic lines were applauded. At times, strangers would lean over 
to translate for neighbours whose Sanskrit had been forgotten or 
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neglected, or who perhaps had come to the performance for the 
sake of prestige. 


« The play deals with a noble king who rescues, and falls in 
love with, a heavenly nymph. They are separated, and Act IV 
consists of a long and absorbing ‘‘mad scene’’, quite similar to 
the equally long one in Lucia de Lammermoor, which came many 
centuries later. Throughout, a complete musical score, rendered 
by drums, flutes, veenas and voices, sustains the drama, and in 
strict, classic style, the evening ends with prayers. The king- 
hero (now reunited with his love) requests that “learning and 
fortune, often mutually incompatible, may come together,” and 
the stage manager appears to intone ‘a benediction: that 
‘“‘everybody be free from difficulties and the whole world be 
happy.” 


‘‘ This was only one of the several productions that Raghavan 
has mounted, but it was the only one Isaw. It was done thought- 
fully, and was intellectually impeccable. It was altogether an 
adventurous recapturing of the glory that was India’s theatrical 
art—a timely reminder, somehow, that growth in the future can 
be accompanied by a revival of the past.” 


SANSKRIT DRAMA: NEWS AND NOTES 


Sri C. S. Sundaram and Kumari S.S. Janaki, Secretaries of 
the Samskrita Ranga, attended the three months’ course in 
Dramatic Arts conducted by Mrs. Dorothy Banks under the 
auspices of the Madras Natya Sangh. 


* A * 


Madras Natya Sangh. During the year the President of the 
Samskrita Ranga was elected President of the Madras Natya Sangh. 


* *K * 


The Amateur Theatre Federation, Madras, conducted a two 
days’ Seminar on Play-writing and Production. The President 
of the Ranga was among the participants of the Seminar which 
was inaugurated by the Chief Justice, the Hon’ble 
P.V. Rajamannar. The Federation has published the collection 
of the papers presented in the Seminar. 


x * * 


Srimati Nirmala Ramachandran, Member of the Ranga, who 
played the heroine’s roles in the Ranga’s productions of Malanzi- 
kagnimitra and Vikramorvasiya, was given during the year a 
research scholarship by the National School of Drama for making a 
survey of indigenous theatre forms in the South. 


* * £ 


The Central Board of Sanskrit has given some financial 
assistance to the Ranga for producing the Madlatimadhava of 
Bhavabhiti and a new play Andrkali by the President. 


oe cd x 


In the Summer Drama Festival conducted by the Information 
and Broadcasting Ministry, New Delhi, in April 1961, the 
Brahmana Maha Sabha, Bombay, was invited to presenta 
Sanskrit play. 


¥ * * 


Sri S. B. Velankar, Director of Postal Services, Bombay, has 
rendered into Sanskrit, the Marathi musical play Savigita Saubhadra 
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and the Sanskrit version was staged with great success in 
Bombay. 


* * * 


The Maharashtra State conducted a competition in Sanskrit 
Drama in which different troupes from Bombay, Poona etc, 
took part. 

* a * 


Dr. J. B. Chaudhury of Calcutta took his party of Sanskrit 
players to Burma. Their productions included some in Pali 
Buddhist themes. The Central Sanskrit Board gave some 
financial assistance to this enterprise. 

= 5 % 


In April, 1961, the Bharatiya Natya Sangh, New Delhi, orga- 
nised a Seminar on Play-writing and Production. ‘ Sanskrit 
Drama and Production and their significance for Contemporary 
Theatre’ formed one of the subjects on which Dr. V. Raghavan 
and Sri Adya Rangacharya presented papers. 


* * * 


Among the resolutions passed at the Seminar is one that 
recommended the study and production of Sanskrit plays in 
original or translation. 


x ¥ bd 


In Kathmandu, Nepal, Srimati Leela Rao Dayal produced 
Tukaram, Mira, Holikotsava and Mithyagrahana, dramatised by her 
from the poems and short stories of her mother, the late Pandita 
Kshama Rao. Srimati Dayal produced also, Poetess Vijayanka and 
Vikalanitamba by Dr. V. Raghavan. The performances were 
attended by their Highnesses the King and Queen of Nepal. 


* a kk 


The Ramiyana was produced in the Central Children’s 
Theatre, Moscow, in a version prepared by N. Guseva. 
* * ba 
The wellknown Soviet composer Balasaniyan was in India 


recently on a study tour in connection with the proposed 
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Sakuntale Ballet in Moscow. In Madras he had discussions with 
the President of the Samskrita Ranga. 


& * * 


At the Gorki Theatre, Berlin (East), Vasantasena, adapted 
from Sadraka’s Mrechakatika by L. Feuschtwanger was produced. 
Care was taken by those responsible for the production in respect 
of authentic settings, costume and music. 


* * * 


Sanskrit Drama Exhibition. In the Dramatic Museum of the 
Columbia University, New York, Professor Henry W. Wells, the 
Curator, has organised a drama exhibition including materials 
relating to Sanskrit Drama and production. The Samskrita Ranga, 
Madras, has sent photographs and programmes of their 
productions and a collection of papers on the subject by the 
President of the Ranga. Mr. Wells is also bringing out a 
collection of Sanskrit plays in translation. 


* * € 


The National School of Drama, Delhi, is to bring out a volume 
of the collected papers of Dr, V. Raghavan on Sanskrit Drama. 


® ae * 


SANSKRIT DRAMA AND DRAMATURGY 


Notice of Some New Publications 


I, By V. R. 
Anangajivana Bhana of Koccunnt Bhiipa (Ravi Varma) 


In the history of later Sanskrit literature, South India proved 
a fertile soi) for the production of the amorous satiric monologue, 
Bhana, one of the ten old types Sanskritdrama. The Anavigajivana 
of this class is a modern work coming from Kerala and follows 
the normal pattern. Its author belonged to the Kotungalloor 
royal house (1858-1926), and wrote about forty works in Sanskrit 
and Malayalam. The bhana is published as No. 191 of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series (50 NPs.). 


Madanasanjivana of Ghanasyama 


Another bhana which appeared sometime back is Madana- 
sanjivana of a prolific writer of the Tanjore Mahratta court (first 
half of the 18th cent.). The edition has appeared from Japan 
having been done by Yutaka Ojihara and printed in Roman 
script in the Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonatse, IV.4. The 
author wrote this piece in Chidambaram, not in Tanjore. 


Kaleyakutiihala of Bharadvaja 


The same Japanese scholar has edited in Roman script in the 
Memoirs of the Faculty of Letters, Kyoto University, No. 6, 1960, a 
Prahasana, Kaleyakutihala written by Bharadvaja which was 
originally published in 1882 in the Kdoyetihasa Sangraha from 
Poona. The old prahasanas contain comic and satirical material, 
but often mixed with much that is indecorous; however, con- 
densed editions and adaptations of these could be presented with 
some effect on the modern stage and the radio, as the Samskrita 
Ranga has done. 


Subhadraharana of Madhava 


This is a short One-Act play on a wellknown puranic story. 
It describes itselfas a Srigadita, which is one of the minor dramatic 
forms called Upariipakas. The text was published long ago in 
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(1899 as Kavyamala, work No.9. In what exact manner we are 
to understand it as exemplifying a Srigadita is not clear. 


We have recently had an Italian translation of this play by 
G. B. Scalabrino, in the Translations of the Instituto Lombardo di 
Scienze e Lettere, from Milan (1960). 


Ullalaraghava of Somesvara 


This is a Ramayana play, a Ndataka in eight Acts, by a well- 
known poet of the Chalukya court in the first half of the 13th 
century. This has been recently edited by Muni Punyavijayaji 
and Dr. B. J. Sandesara as No. 132 of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Serses 
The play is on the model of the Anargharaghava, more poetic than 
dramatic. (Rs. 10/-). 


Sanskrit and Dramas in Local Languages 


An interesting fact in the evolution of the regional theatres 
and their relation to the Sanskrit stage is the use of a bilingual 
medium, which is itself a kind of survival of the old Sanskrit- 
Prikrt mixture; there was first the use of Prakrt verses 
for song (e.g., Vikramorvasiya, Act IV) and then the use of 
songs in local languages. The Pdrtjdtaharana of Umapati has 
Maithili songs. A regular genre of this nature was actively 
cultivated under the Mallas of Patan, Nepal, and in the Bir 
Library, Kathmandu, which I visited recently, a large corpus of 
this kind of bilingual Sanskrit-Nepali plays is preserved. The 
tame phenomenon is seen in the evolution of Assamese drama and 
in the Journal of the University of Gauhati, Vol. VII, there is a 
paper by Prof. A. T. Biswas entitled ‘A Textual Criticism of 
Sanskrit verses in Old Assamese Dramas’, which throws light on 
this trend. This paper discusses a series of Sanskrit verses 
occurring in the course of the Assamese Krsna and Raima plays 
of Sankaradeva and others pioneers. 
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The Theories of the Sandhis and Sandhyangas. Dr. T.G. Mainker, 
Fergusson College, Poona-4. Rs. 6/-. 


In this book of 190 pages representing his Ph. D. Thesis, the 
author focusses attention on one of the basic aspects of the text 
of the Sanskrit drama, the structure of its plot. The subject is 
well-known and has indeed been dealt with as part of longer 
theses on Sanskrit Drama and its theory and practice but a 
special study of this subject separately will be welcomed by 
students of Sanskrit Drama. 


In the four chapters here, the author discusses the theory 
and its application in dramas, using incidentally, for elucidation 
the well-known commentaries on the plays, and in the end shows 
some Western parallels. The Bibliography should have been 
fuller and a General English Index is wanted. 


ll. By K. V. Sarma 


Asokavantkankam Attaprakaram Ed, By N. Kunjan Pillai. 
Travancore University Malayalam Series, No. 95. 1957. Re. 1-25. 


In the paper on Kitiydtiam printed on pp. 17-52 of this 
Annual an account has been given of the ancient stage tradition 
of Kerala in the production of Sanskrit drama. Reference has 
been made there (p. 20) to special manuals called Kramadipikas 
which explain the procedure to be adopied in staging a Sanskrit 
drama, and to A/taprakarams which give the meanings of the 
textual passages with elaborate instructions for their presenta- 
tion. The book reviewed here belongs to the second of these two 
types of treatises and forms a typical example thereof. 


The Asokavanikanka is the Fifth Act of the ASscaryaciidamani 
of Saktibhadra and the present work deals with the staging of 
this single Act by itself. This, it may be noted, isa feature of 
the ancient method of staging Sanskrit dramas. The presentation 
of fully treated singles acts would naturally require some indica- 
tions of the continuity ; accordingly, in the present text, the 
previous four Acts are also briefly traced. 
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The staging of the single Act of Asokavanika is done through 
thirteen days, at the rate of six to eight hours of acting a day, 
and correspondingly the present manual is divided into thirteen 
sections, styled, ‘Acting for the First day’, ‘Acting for the 
Second day’ and soon. The First day’s story commences with 
Act V proper, introduces the love-lorn Ravana on his way to the 
Asoka grove intending to make advances to Sita, and elaborates 
on his mental conflicts. From the Second to the Sixth day there 
isa retracing, in brief, of the story of the previous Acts, ending 
with confining Sita to the Asoka grove. The Seventh day 
takes up Act V from where it was left off on the First day and 
elaborates on Ravana’s Udyanapraves’a. The Eighth to the 
Twelfth days are taken up by an elaborate representation of 
Ravana’s self-effusing observations on his past achievements, and 
his going up to the Asoka grove. The Thirteenth day presents 
the culminating scene of the Act, Ravana’s advances to Sita, ber 
stiff rebuff, Ravana threatening her with the Candrahasa, 
Mandodari restraining him from that cowardly act and his exit 
with the remark that he would see it to a finish the next day. 


Two things deserve special notice in the production of 
Sanskrit dramas as exemplified in the manual under review, as 
also in the other works of this class. The production 
concentrates and elaborates on chosen sections, keeping the trend 
of the plot. But the chosen pieces, especially the verses, are 
elaborated in the most extensive and delectable manner so as to 
bring out delicate shades of meaning and extended interpretations 
which even the author of the original might not have conceived. 
Secondly quite often, anecdotes or allusions referred to in the text 
are elaboarted even as to take up a whole day’s acting, as 
for instance, the churning of the ocean in the present manual, 
based on the reference to the rising moon. It may also be noted 
that humorous and heroic situations are exploited to the 
maximum. 


Since the language of these manuals explaining the pro- 
duction of Sanskrit drama in the traditional Kerala stage is 
Malayalam, it would be a good idea to render some of these 
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